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WHO'S WHO 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J., formerly professor 
of dogmatic theology and lecturer on Biblical exe- 
gesis at Weston College, Weston, Mass., reveals the 
mystery of the tomb that housed the Dead Body 
and of the tomb that opened for the Risen Body... . 
CORNELIUS A. ELLER is assistant to our well 
known contributor, William J. Smith, in the direc- 
tion of the Brooklyn School of Catholic Workmen. 
The topic of compulsory mediation and Senator 
Wagner’s NLRA is, as he notes, “very much in the 
wind today.”. .. JOHN KENDALL claims that his 
description of swing is authentic. Any person under 
twenty is free to disagree, for only those under 
twenty understand swing. A twenty-two oldster 
states emphatically that “swing is on the way out.” 
What next? ... RAYMOND CORRIGAN presents 
the second of his four papers on democracy. The 
first study by the St. Louis University Professor of 
History appeared in our issue of March 2... . 
PAUL L. BLAKELY takes control of the traffic 
jam of words, and turns on the proper green and 
red lights. .. . RAYMOND A. GRADY was also 
with us on March 2, with two sketches that made 
us laugh, even during Lent. His last letter apolo- 
gizes for delay because he was “away from home, 
speaking on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
nights.” We do not know what he speaks about. 
He admits: “I am an architect, but since 1929 it 
has been a real blessing that I am also a good 
stenographer.”. . . THEOPHILUS LEWIS, Negro 
journalist, is treated, perhaps, unfairly. He wrote a 
letter, without thought of publication. His article is 
an excerpt from his letter. 
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LIFE and death and life again is the sequence of 
man’s existence. God created life, Adam caused 
death, Christ merited for man eternal life with 
God. The Easter anniversary means new life, nay, 
new hope, new joy. To all who read these pages, 
the Editors of AMERICA wish joy, hope and eternal 
life with the Risen Saviour. 


FINLAND is at peace. It is the peace, one fears of 
death. After a freezing winter of heroic defense, 
Finland was forced to accept the terms dictated by 
Soviet Russia. These terms were more paralyzing 
than those which Finland refused before the Soviet 
invasion. Where lies the guilt? Could Finland have 
fought on, alone? Did Norway and Sweden feel 
themselves stricken even before they engaged 
themselves with Finland? Have Great Britain and 
France failed another little friend? The statesmen 
and diplomats are perplexed, for they do not an- 
swer the questions. But one question must be an- 
swered: when will the nations face the monster 
that is crawling out of Russia, now over Finland? 
Face it, they must, for it will crawl beyond Finland. 
To the list of martyred peoples, to the Germans 
and the Russians, to the Austrians and the Czecho- 
slovakians, to the Poles, to the Latvians, Lithu- 
anians and Estonians, we now add the people of 
Finland. May Easter one day be theirs! 


IT was zero in the Vatican last week when Herr von 
Ribbentrop called. What the German Foreign Min- 
ister said and what Pope Pius said has not yet been 
put upon the public record. But it is vividly clear 
that Hitler’s envoy did not persuade the Pope to 
think in Nazi ideologies, did not win approval for 
Nazi peace proposals, and did not hear flattering 
words about the Nazi treatment of Catholics. From 
the news accounts we have received, the German 
diplomat’s ears were chilly when he was escorted 
over the Vatican border-line. Pope Pius, when he 
was Archbishop Pacelli and Papal Nuncio to Ger- 
many, was beloved by Germans. That was before 
Hitler. As Cardinal Pacelli and Secretary of State, 
he was berated by Nazis. That was after Hitler 
consistently violated the Concordat. As Pope Pius, 
he began to counsel once more in peace with the 
Nazi regime. But there is no lasting peace possible 
between Nazi paganism and Christian sanctity. 


TWENTY-FIVE years will have passed this coming 
June since the Rev. Red Fox St. James Skiuhushu, 
Chief of the Blackfeet, later known as the Archi- 
mandrite Barnabas, rode 4,006 miles on his Indian 
pinto pony “Montana” in order to present to Presi- 
dent Wilson a petition for the establishment of 
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Indian Day as a national holiday. Later, riding his 
pony around the New York City College stadium, 
he delivered an address in the presence of Secretary 
Newton D. Baker. But time has not dimmed the 
Archimandrite’s enthusiasm. Now known as Dr. 
Barnabas S’hiuhushu, Great Sachem of the Indian 
Association of America, he has just rebuked the 
Indians of the Southwest for their much-publicized 
action in abandoning their traditional swastika 
“just because a Foolish-Minded Man in Germany 
has adopted it.” The Indians have possessed it for 
thousands of years, so why should they be dis- 

? Only, says Dr. Red Fox St. James, they 
should point it the other way. Modern Indians and 
Nazis alike have turned the old symbol to pointing 
clockwise, which brings bad luck; whereas it should 
point anti-clockwise, which brings happiness and 
prosperity. Perhaps that is the real clue to this 
whole Nazi business. Somewhere in history the 
Aryans slipped up on their swastikas, and got them 
pointing askew. Now all the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men of the Allied warriors of the world 
are trying to get the swastika straightened out 


again. 


ELIZABETH JORDAN has dared to tell the truth 
about Hemingway’s The Fifth Column. There was, 
it seems, a conspiracy of concealment among the 
newspaper dramatic critics, a conspiracy of boost- 
ing and dishonesty. Eugene Lyons, it was, some 
time ago, who declared there was an intellectual 
reign of terror along Broadway. A critic of the 
drama, no matter what his reputation for honesty 
might have been, is subject to penalties and purges 
if he exercises freedom of speech or of the press. 
The Hemingway play is an example of the Left- 
wing Dictatorship. The Fifth Column was tooted to 
the clouds before, even, the script was finished. It 
was praised, by order. The metropolitan reviews 
were loaded with tributes, though the reviewers, in 
private, gurgled their disgust. But it was Heming- 
way’s play, and Franchot Tone’s play, and the 
Spanish Loyalists’ play, and the Broadway Dicta- 
tors’ play, and a dishonorably sexual play; these 
items added together make a unanimous verdict of 
approval. 


ACADEMIC freedom is the much abused label that 
liberal and progressive educators have been plaster- 
ing on certain pernicious and subversive doctrines 
for the protection of the quacks who peddle them 
in our universities. If the taxpayers complain of 
the misuse of funds to president or dean, they are 
met with an expressive shrug of shoulder and the 
all-covering explanation: “Academic Freedom.” 
Under this slogan sanctuary has been given to men 

















whose doctrines are basically aimed at the over- 
throw of democracy and morality. From what we 
have heard and observed, it was not surprising to 
learn that a clique of faculty and students at New 
York City College should set up a howl about 
academic freedom when objection was raised to the 
appointment of Bertrand Russell. What surprises us 
is the attitude of certain members of the Board of 
Higher Education who contend that objection to 
the protagonist of barnyard morality is unwar- 
ranted since he does not peddle those wares in the 
classroom. It is obvious to anyone with a sense 
of moral decency that the mere fact of advocacy 
of such morality makes the person unfit to ascend 
the lecture rostrum of any school, grade, high or 


college. 


COMING back to this question of academic free- 
dom, however, the other day we chanced upon the 
academic creed recently issued by the University 
of San Francisco. In it, academic freedom is pro- 
scribed when used as a pretext for the dissemina- 
tion of pernicious doctrines aimed at the destruc- 
tion of freedom. This credo seemed to us so truly 
American that we thought it was worth reprinting 
here. The University states: 

It believes in God; 

It believes in the personal dignity of man; 

It believes that man has certain rights which come 

from God and not from the state; 

It therefore is opposed to all forms of dictator- 

ship holding the philosophy that the “total man” 

(totalitarianism) belongs to the state; 

It believes in the sanctity of the home—the basic 

unit of civilization; 

It believes in the natural right of private property, 

but likewise that private property has its social 


obligations; 
It believes that Labor has not only rights but obliga- 


tions; 
It believes that Capital has not only rights but 


obligations; 

It is vigorously opposed to all forms of “racism”— 

persecution or intolerance because of race; 

It believes that liberty is a sacred thing, but that 

law, which regulates liberty, is a sacred obligation; 

It believes in inculcating all the essential liberties 

of American Democracy and takes open and frank 

issue with all brands of spurious “democracy.” 

The document speaks for itself, but it has a ring 
to it that reminds one of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights. We could stand a 
lot more of such substantial social and economic 
philosophy in our American colleges, if we hope 
to bring up the coming generation on the type of 
Americanism advocated by Washington, Jefferson 


and Lincoln. 


CORRECTION is always welcome in the interests 
of truth, particularly when it allays regrets. We 
are, therefore, glad of the reminder afforded by 
Edmond Borgia Butler, in this week’s Communica- 
tions, that the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy, held in Washington, January 
18-20 of this year, did not neglect the topic of re- 
ligion. Indeed, religion was discussed for the first 
time in any of the White House Conferences. This 


fact would have been better known if the “Call to 
Action,” which concluded the Conference’s report 
and was widely reproduced in the general press, 
had seen fit to include this very vital and important 
item. The Conference recommended that a “critical 
and comprehensive study be made of the various 
experiences both of the churches and of the schools 
in dealing with the problem of religious education 
in relation to the public education.”” Such a study 
would undertake to discover “how these phases of 
education may best be provided for in a total pro- 
gram of education, without in any way violating 
the principle of the separation of Church and state.” 
It is to be hoped that the commission for conduct- 
ing this study, whenever created, will be truly rep- 
resentative and will much further impress upon the 
public the alarming estimate reported by the Con- 
ference, “that approximately one-half of the chil- 
dren and youth in the United States receive no 
formal religious instruction ” 


OPPOSITION from Jewish sources has prevented 
the holding of the Mass Meeting announced in these 
columns on March 9. In a release dated March 6, 
the American League to Combat Anti-Semitism 
stated, in a defense of its action: 

The purpose of the meeting was to combat anti- 
Semitism by uniting Jewish sympathy with Chris- 
tian sympathy for the Christian Fronters who were 
arrested for attempting to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and to offer a plea for a fair trial. 

The League had information that false rumors 
were being circulated that the Jews have contribu- 
ted to a “fund” with which they effected the arrest 
of the “Fronters.” Furthermore that the Jews were 
trying to railroad the “Fronters” to jail. The League 
was also informed that if the boys ever went to 
jail, the Jews would pay dearly for it; that there 
would be fanatical violence and bloodshed in New 
York. Jewish stores would be attacked. 

In planning the mass meeting, the League had in 
mind to overcome the diabolical rumors and vicious 
threats of violence, which might become a reality if 
conviction resulted. 

The fear of a pogram is, of course, highly exag- 
gerated. But that is not the point on which we would 
delay. The executive director of the League, Selig 
Margolies, stated that “the directors, members and 
many supporters and sympathizers of the League 
feel that anti-Semitism has gone too far in this 
country because the wrong tactics have been used 
in attempting to combat it.” With this affirmation, 
we agree. It is to be regretted that “certain Jew- 
ish organizations attacked the American League 
to combat Anti-Semitism through Jewish publica- 
tions, and some Jewish newspapers also attacked 
the League on their own account .. .” Further- 
more, “that many Jews living in comfort, without 
fear, here in America have responded by phone 
and letter unpleasantly to our plan of creating 
brotherly understanding between Jew and Chris- 
tian, to do away with hatred.” This Review has con- 
tended that Jew-baiting and Christian-baiting are 
evil policies, that they will inevitably lead to ugly 
realities. The direction pointed out by the League 
to Combat Anti-Semitism would lead, we believe, 
to racial adjustment and future peace. 
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EASTER BEARS JOY 
FOR MEN OF GOOD FAITH 


If Christ be risen, then shall all men rise one day 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 











COULD the widow of Naim tell her thoughts and 
feelings when, at the word of Jesus of Nazareth, 
her son was restored to her, her story would be a 
mixture of rapture and astonishment, spoken with 
tears and smiles. Likewise, Jairus, as he gazed on 
his daughter, would cry out from the depths of a 
father’s love his gratitude to Christ and his awe at 
the tremendous Divine benefit. Mary and Martha, 
being nearer to Christ, might have spoken their 
inner feelings more holily and more fittingly. But 
we may safely say that not one of these thought 
at the moment that the wondrous gift was for a 
short hour only. On Lazarus’ second entrance to 
the tomb, the gates closed not to reopen; Jairus’ 
child on another day dissolved to dust; the young 
man of Naim later found four younger carriers, 
and the widow who had walked with him was al- 
ready gone before. 


REMEMBER, MAN. 


These three endured, as everyone must, that fate 
of man, of which man was once relieved in Para- 
dise, which he drew back upon his own head in 
sanction. ‘All of us are herded thither,” wrote the 
Latin poet. Herded? Did not Cain’s murderous hand 
anticipate nature’s slow-taken toll just outside 
Eden’s gates? Have not men, in the wars which 
are renewed each century, ever rushed against the 
enemy’s lance or stood to stop his bullets? Millions 
have run a mad impatient race to death, often with 
some thought of bettering the world they left. And 
other millions have stepped from homes and times 
that were filled with peace and made their slow 
reluctant way to death’s embrace. 


ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA. 


But the monster that thus slays is himself slain. 
For Jesus Christ yielded Himself to death and 
wrought the remedy of death. Death’s chief vic- 
tory is the separation of body and soul; Christ suf- 
fered that dread separation on the Cross on Good 
Friday. Death then begins its work of corruption; 
this consequence did not occur in the body of Christ. 
On Friday evening before the sun set, the body of 
Christ was committed to the new-hewn tomb; on 
Saturday it lay there, but no finger of death’s cor- 
ruption was laid on it; early on Easter morning 
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the soul of Christ was rejoined to the body, and 
Christ lived again. 

This is the meaning of a resurrection, that the 
identical soul and body which were joined to make 
a man in life are again joined identically after their 
separation in death. 


Wir CuHrist, WE RIsEe 


Christ did more than rise. He defeated death for 
all of us. He made His Resurrection the pledge that 
we too will someday rise. And not in dishonor, but 
in glory; not for a time, as Lazarus, but perma- 
nently. We are to die, as He died, as Mary, His 
Mother died. But as He arose again, and as He 
raised His Mother and assumed her gloriously into 
heaven, so too will He raise us, and, if we merit 
bliss, bring us also to Our Father’s home. 

We know our victory over death because He 
died, and that enables us to face it with a Chris- 
tian’s courage, and not with the hopeless and help- 
less outward calm and inner perturbation of a stoic. 
For to us death is absorbed in life. The tomb is not 
our bourne; it is a vestibule. 

Even at the darkest moments of the Church’s 
Requiem Mass the note of assurance and solace 
rings out in firmest tones, and the earthly gloom 
of catafalque and priestly vestiture is illumined by 
a light from heaven. For, in the Preface: 


We give thanks to Thee, holy Lord, almighty 
Father, everlasting God, through Christ Our Lord, 
in whom the hope of a blessed resurrection hath 
dawned for us, so that we who are saddened by the 
certain necessity of dying be comforted by the 
promise of eternal life to come. For the life of thy 
faithful, O Lord, is changed, not destroyed, and 
when the house of this earthly dwelling is dissolved, 
an eternal home in heaven is gained. 

Life is changed, not destroyed, for the Grace in 
our souls at the moment of death remains there, 
and will still be there on the day when the soul will 


return to our bodies. 


THEY SHROUD THEMSELVES IN GLOOM 


Would to God that these comforting thoughts 
about death were accepted by all men, or even by 
all Americans, or even by all in this land of ours 
who go by the name of Christian! But unfortunate- 
ly for many, Christ has offered this solace in vain. 














There is the group of our materialists to whom 
death is nothing more than the fizzling-out of some 
physiological interactions, the cessation of some 
chemical antics; it is quiescence in a test tube 
called our body, and nothing is beyond it in our 
case that makes us differ from a dead lily or cow. 

There is the group of our agnostics, who doubt 
that there is a God in Heaven Who can or will do 
this thing of bodies; who doubt and deny 
that God did do this thing to the Man Who died 
on Calvary. 

There is the group of our rationalists, vociferous- 
ly preaching down in many a University chair (as 
Athenians once laughed down Saint Paul) the fact 
that Christ did rise or could be raised; or if they 
will not go thus far, they ask us to share their 
skepticism about believing in Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul and a host of others about the facts of 
Easter morning. 

It is an appalling fact that the brunt of the mod- 
ern attack on Christianity has centered most de- 
structively about the Resurrection of Christ, and 
the single, basic support for the deadly thesis is 
the unproved assertion that the Scriptures contain 
unwitting lies about the event at the grave of the 
God-Man of Calvary. 


Tuey GLORY IN THE LIGHT 


For those who subscribe to these denials of 
Christianity, there is no firm hope, for there is no 
faith in the word of God nor credence in the word 
of human witnesses. Christians have expectancy 
to light their future and assurance to solace their 
present; these infidels call our attitude deluded. In 
lieu of it, they preach a “full life” here, a life of 
achievement, of honor, of respectability—a life of 
toys, of baubles shattered at the grave. 

We preach no less an upright life here; we preach 
it even better, for we do not end it at the grave. 
For those who lack our Christian Faith, the head- 
stone is the last end, the enduring monument; for 
us it is a marker, which someday will be tumbled 
aside when we rise up and hasten to the valley of 
judgment. For them the epitaph gives a final word; 
it is a human word; for us the carving is but a ten- 
tative human judgment; we pray that God will 
speak even more kindly when the Last Judgment 
will be spoken. 


THE Joy AND GIFT oF EASTER 


The essential joy, then, of Easter is a joy that 
victory over death has been won through the sacri- 
fice of the eternal Son of God. “He was delivered 
up for our sins and rose again for our justifica- 
tion.” (Rom. Iv, 25) Adam lost for all his sons both 
the gift of sanctifying Grace and the privilege of 
living immortally in body and soul. Both of these 
losses were restored to man through the passion 
and death of Christ; but both are not returned at 
the same time. 

The essential gift, that of Grace, the one which 
is absolutely necessary for man’s entrance into 
bliss, is available during our time on earth; the 
other gift, an immortal life in body and soul, is 
not given to us now, save in pledge and promise; 


it will be conferred on us at the end of the world. 
We are to taste the bitterness of death, the penalty 
of sin, but only taste; we do not swallow, we do 
not suffer the eternal effects of this poison. Thus, 
this Redemption which we have from Christ is ours 
now in its substantials; but the boon of an eternal 
life in a reunited body and soul is yet to be given us. 


We SHALL BE Maps WHOLE 


This reunion will be in glory for those who have 
served God faithfully. This gross body of earth will 
have the splendid qualities with which the risen 
body of Christ was clothed. For He is not only 
the earnest of our resurrection; He is its exemplar 
and model. God wrought indeed a thing of beauty 
when He breathed into clay the soul of Adam; but 
when He will remodel these bodies of ours on the 
last day, the Divine artisan will look upon the 
glorious body of Christ as His model. 

If, then, we care for this body of ours, cleanse 
it, beautify it, oftentimes for purposes too earthly 
or too neglectful of God, let us be reminded that 
God’s adorning of it will surpass infinitely our fum- 
bling toying with hoped-for pulchritude. And if we 
fear this body’s disease, its death and its eventual 
dust, we may stir our courage, because someday 
our souls will fly back from Heaven to revivify 
gloriously the frames in which they dwelt. 


Ir CHRIST BE NOT RISEN 


Yet, far more than our individual faith rests on 
the dogma of the Resurrection. All Christian Faith, 
all Christian reality, all Christian genuineness rest 
on the Resurrection of the Son of God. Saint Paul 
repeatedly preached and wrote that if Christ did 
not rise again, then our faith is vain, that is, empty, 
worthless, unreal, false, deceitful. If the body of 
Christ broke into dust in a tomb near the Cross, 
then Christianity is a vast imposture and a gigan- 
tic hoax, and the Holy, Roman, Catholic Church 
is a falsehood and a delusion. 

Realize, then, the hardihood of those who dare 
to deny the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Realize 
the wreck they make of the world by their asser- 
tion that a lie has succeeded for twenty centuries 
in influencing the lives of uncounted millions. 
Realize that the “reign of death,” which was broken 
by Christ, is, in effect, restored by their attacks 
on Christian facts and Christian Faith; for if Christ 
rose not again, then we are sunk and irretrievably 
lost in our sins. 


But CHRIST pip RISE 


May God bring us abundant Easter joy! And 
not the least of the elements which will make up 
our joy at Eastertime is the fact that God has given 
us Christian Faith in the Resurrection. It is by this 
Faith that our eyes pierce through the shadows and 
clouds of death and look into a lightsome Heaven 
beyond, where we see the glory of the risen body 
of Christ, the glory of the risen body of His Mother, 
to whom the privilege of resurrection has been 
granted already; and we can view the place where 
some time these bodies of ours will live again in 
union with the risen Christ and Mary. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS— 
OR COMPULSORY MEDIATION 


The rights of the parties and the public are protected 


CORNELIUS A. ELLER 











RECENT strikes have been very costly and burden- 
some to the general public as well as to the parties 
immediately concerned. Monetary losses resulting 
from the Chrysler and West Coast tieups alone 
run into breath-taking figures. Such losses cannot 
be calculated accurately, but it has been estimated 
that a total loss of $56,000,000 was sustained by 
reason of the Chrysler strike. Add to that all the 
losses resulting from all the other strikes that have 
occurred up and down the country in recent months 
and you have a rough estimate of the price the 
economic system has had to pay for these strikes. 

These monetary losses are felt not only by the 
companies and employes directly involved but also 
by countless other individuals and groups located 
at points of the economic structure remote from the 
center of the shock. So delicately poised is our eco- 
nomic system that a disturbance produced at one 
point is transmitted to countless other points. Ours 
is a nation-wide economy, not a local one. It is com- 
posed of a vast number of interdependent, not in- 
dependent, parts. It is a broad system of division of 
labor. Hence the far reaching effects of both strikes 
and lockouts. 

Under these circumstances, the present reaction 
against voluntary business tieups is quite natural 
and understandable. A short time ago, extension of 
the voluntary mediation services offered by the 
Government was proposed by Senator Wagner, of 
New York. A few days later a plan for compulsory 
mediation to constitute part of a reconstructed 
NLRA was announced. Earlier in the year Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, a staunch champion of labor’s 
cause, was reported to favor compulsory mediation 
of labor disputes, and it was rumored that the 
White House also favored such mediation. This 
would seem to indicate that certain friends of labor 
realize that the acceptance of a moderate restraint 
on strike action will assuage rising public irritation 
and thereby forestall any popular movement di- 
rected toward hamstringing the unions completely. 

It is not at all unlikely that this question of com- 
pulsory mediation of employer-employe conflicts 
will receive the attention of the present session of 
Congress. If Congress does not consider it, some of 
the States may. New York and Virginia are already 
toying with it. California has already proposed a 
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measure calling for compulsory arbitration of all 
labor disputes. All of which are weathercocks of 
public sentiment. 

No doubt, when the question of mediation of in- 
dustrial disputes is debated, many counter-pro- 
posals and modifications will be advanced. One plan 
for compulsory mediation under consideration is 
modeled on the mediation clauses of the Railway 
Labor Act. This is essentially the plan which has 
been outlined in connection with changes in the 
Wagner Labor Act. Consequently, the method of 
settlement here envisaged must be carefully distin- 
guished from arbitration. The latter is a procedure 
which binds the conflicting parties to accept the 
decision of the arbitrator brought in from the out- 
side. But mediation, the type of settlement here in 
question, does not bind in this way. On the con- 
trary, it leaves both disputants free to reject the 
decision of the mediator. Employes may strike and 
employers may resort to a lockout after the ver- 
dict has been rendered. 

All that is required is that the parties in disagree- 
ment submit their dispute to the prescribed govern- 
ment mediation agency before they declare a strike 
or lockout, and that, after the mediator’s decision 
has been given, they refrain from such action for 
a period of time—probably thirty days—sufficient 
to allow the public to become acquainted with the 
mediator’s report. Once that period has elapsed, 
strike or lockout action may be taken. That, in 
brief, is one plan for compulsory mediation of labor 
disputes which will be argued in the weeks imme- 
diately ahead. 

Let us consider the plan of compulsory mediation 
which I have outlined above, and only as I have 
outlined it, prescinding from any connection it may 
have with proposed alterations in the Wagner La- 
bor Act. Should we or should we not support such 
a plan? Let me give you the reasons why I believe 
such a plan merits the support of all classes in the 
community. 

1. Mediation of this type would not entail undue 
interference on the part of the State. On the con- 
trary, it would be a legitimate exercise of the 
State’s power. As I pointed out above, strikes and 
lockouts today have such far reaching effects that 
they may truly be said to affect the public interest. 














And therefore, in requiring mediation of labor dis- 
putes before strikes or lockouts may be called, the 
State would be but fulfilling its function of caring 
for the common good. 

2. The kind of mediation outlined above invades 
the rights of no one. It does not prohibit the em- 
ployer and his employes from arranging an amic- 
able settlement in their own way. The right of 
strike and the right of lockout remain intact. It is 
merely an attempt to rationalize the use of these 
rights. Strikes and lockouts involve so many evils 
that it is reasonable to resort to them only as ulti- 
mate weapons after all other means of settlement 
and redress have been exhausted. They may not be 
employed lightly and upon every trivial provoca- 
tion. Compulsory mediation aims, then, to put 
strikes and lockouts in their proper place without 
disregarding the rights of anyone. 

3. Since employer-employe relations and the dis- 
putes that arise therefrom intimately affect the 
general public, a representative of the general pub- 
lic should participate in the settlement of labor 
difficulties, at least when they reach so critical a 
stage that a strike or a lockout is about to impose 
a heavy burden upon the community. 

As I see it, the ideal condition would be to have 
a representative of the general public to speak for 
the consumers, the other business enterprises and 
the other labor groups of the community in the 
drawing up of all employer-employe contracts that 
will have far-reaching effects. This would not be 
undue interference in the affairs of the unions and 
employers. These groups must rid themselves of the 
notion that they operate in a vacuum. Their activi- 
ties are matters of general concern. They affect the 
daily lives of thousands of people. A substantial 
increase or decrease in wages on any big payroll in 
the city is reflected in countless pocketbooks far 
and wide. It is only fair play to let all interested 
parties tell their side of the story. 

There is no question of interference with the 
freedom of contract, for no one is free ever to work 
an injustice. Moreover, the best interests of capital 
and labor are served by courses of action which do 
not exploit other groups in the community, since 
the economic well-being of each is in large measure 
dependent upon the economic well-being of all. 
Therefore, employers and employes should welcome 
a representative of the general public who can ap- 
prise them of the probable wider consequences of 
their proposed policies. 

4. Compulsory mediation will allow hot heads to 
cool off. It will give unions and employers time to 
think things over and to analyze the effects of 
drastic action calmly after the heat of the initial 
burst of passion has turned cold. The old advice is, 
as you know, that we count ten before we say any- 
thing, when we are angry; for words and actions 
begotten of passion are usually found to be con- 
trary to reason and a source of regrets. 

But even if strong feeling had no part in a deci- 
sion to call a strike or lockout, a period of waiting 
would still be desirable. The economic and social 
ramifications of such acts are legion. A strike or 
lockout looked at from one angle may appear ad- 


visable; but looked at from all angles it may pre- 
sent a very different picture. It takes time to look 
at a complex situation from all angles, and yet in 
that way alone can the truth be found, for the truth 
of a situation consists not in one or several aspects 
but in the totality of aspects. And the totality of 
aspects comprises the reality with which a labor 
policy must conform, if it is to meet with success. 

5. The number of unjust strikes and lockouts 
can be diminished through compulsory mediation. 
According to the plan I have outlined, the public 
will have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the report of the mediator, and its opinion will 
crystallize on the basis of that report. Thus, the 
party making unjust demands will be forced by the 
weight of public opinion to abandon its position, 
unless it is foolhardy enough to withstand that 
opinion. 

This, of course, presupposes that the mediator 
will make a fair and unbiased report. Fortunately, 
neither employer nor employe would have to ac- 
cept an unjust decision. Moreover, it is not likely 
that a prejudiced mediator could remain a mediator 
very long. If his decisions were consistently re- 
jected by labor, he would at once be suspected of 
pro-employer bias; if his decisions were consistently 
rejected by employers, he would stand charged 
with pro-labor bias; and if his decisions were gener- 
ally rejected, now by one side, now by the other, he 
would be put down as incompetent or venal. 

6. Compulsory mediation will give the rank and 
file of dictatorially controlled unions time to organ- 
ize a protest against strikes that have been called 
by their “leaders” without their consent. The 
chances that strikes can be pushed by a racketeer- 
ing minority will be minimized, with considerable 
benefit to the great mass of decent trade-unionists, 
who are only too willing to discuss their differences 
in an open-minded and conciliatory way. 

These reasons, I think, are sufficient to show that 
compulsory mediation of labor disputes not only 
falls within the scope of legitimate government ac- 
tion, but also looks to the advantage of all classes 
in the community. For the sake of those who are 
still unconvinced, let me recall what Leo XIII said 
on this question in Rerum Novarum: 

The grave inconvenience of this not uncommon oc- 
currence—i.e. strikes—should be obviated by public 
remedial measures; for such paralyzing of labor not 
only affects the masters and their working-people 
alike, but is extremely injurious to trade and to the 
general interests of the public; moreover, on such 
occasions, violence and disorder are generally not 
far distant. The laws should forestall and prevent 
such troubles from arising. 

This passage certainly favors compulsory media- 
tion and may be interpreted to favor compulsory 
arbitration. 

It is encouraging to note that in some quarters 
there is a growing ascendancy of reason over force. 
Some industries have voluntarily set up tribunals 
for the adjudication of industrial disputes. Some 
unions have imposed upon themselves the obliga- 
tion of appealing to the Government Conciliation 
Service for the settlement of their quarrels with 
employers. Many labor contracts contain specific 
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mediation or arbitration clauses. And so, to form a 
balanced judgment these facts must be kept in 
mind when one reads the accounts of industrial 
“warfare” in the daily press. We may yet see the 
dawn of an Age of Reason when the rights and 
wrongs of employer-employe relations will be de- 
termined by judicial action, as are those of our 
other social relations. 


SWING MUSIC 
AND HOT NUMBERS 


JOHN KENDALL 











THE prep-school principal, whose friendship I had 
enjoyed for years, heard that I was playing trum- 
pet in a local swing band. “So that’s the way you’re 
growing in grace with God and man!” was his 
rather sarcastic comment. His mildly horrified re- 
action opened my eyes to the trend of opinion 
among elderly people. 

Although not much is said openly, the general 
impression appears to be that swing is basically 
immoral; that its primary purpose is to encourage, 
by a feverish cacaphony of musical hysteria, a re- 
laxation of one’s protective guiding principles, and 
to substitute for them a devil-may-care attitude 
typified by the music. 

As one rather aged, dyed-in-the-wool opponent 
of my acquaintance once said: “It’s a lot of noise, 
and not the right noise for folks to hear.” 

As any musician knows, these beliefs are abso- 
lutely groundless. Swing is, briefly, playing a varia- 
tion of a melody just as it comes to one’s mind, 
that is, ad libbing on a familiar theme. From the 
definition, it is obvious that it is possible to swing 
on a penny whistle, a bassoon, or an organ, and no 
saxaphones, brass or rhythm are essentially re- 
quired. 

Therefore, swing need not be loud, nor blatant, 
nor anything else, so long as it is improvised. Many 
people consider swing merely a lot of ill-timed 
noises haphazardly thrown together. As a matter 
of fact, it is more difficult for many musicians to 
swing on an instrument than it is to play a technical 
classical solo which requires no ad libbing. 

The men who fill our top notch swing bands are 
the best instrumentalists in the land. Many of them 
play with great symphony orchestras, but they play 
swing because they love it. 

If you have ever seen a sheet of music for, say, 
the tenor sax, or the trumpet in a “hot” band, you 
doubtless have noted that the notes are arranged as 
in any other music with the exception of one part, 
a phrase of several measures. This is composed of 
chords, not single notes, with the chord names 
written over them, and at the beginning, there is 
the direction: Solo ad Lib. 
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When the particular musician reaches this he 
rises to his feet and begins to “ride.’”’ He keeps his 
notes carefully within the chord, but builds up ex- 
citing or weird or sad fantasies about the simple 
chord. As he comes to the end of the group of 
chords, he subsides, and returns to his ordinary 
music. Another musician comes to a row of chords 
on his part and begins his interpretation. 

This sort of thing is by no means new. A close 
scrutiny of some of the great works of the masters 
of two hundred years ago will disclose some queer 
notations on the bass part of the score, almost the 
same as those on the ad lib portion of our sax 
player’s sheet. It seems that the conductors of 
yore were wont to improvise upon the harpsichord, 
keeping within the chord just as our “hot men” do 
today. Perhaps, swing is here to stay. 

The assertion that swing is loud is commonly 
accepted as fact. But a little reflection will evidence 
that the volume and manner of playing of a band 
are due almost entirely to its leader and arranger. 
After all, do not our moods dictate somewhat un- 
reasonably the type of music we wish to hear? 

A swing band may well be compared to a group 
of men, experts in various fields, who confer to dis- 
cuss a topic of mutual interest. The topic is stated 
to the group in broad, general terms; then each 
speaks in turn, giving his particular aspect and ap- 
plication; finally, the group as a whole unites in a 
common decision or solution. Though the simile 
limps a bit, the musical procedure is analogous. 

A melody is played by the entire ensemble; then, 
one after another, a saxophone, a trumpet, a clari- 
net, a trombone, emit their improvised versions of 
the melody, with all uniting in the last chorus. 

If the most hardened opponent of this type of 
music would but listen with this conception in mind, 
realizing that the individual men are among the 
best in their field, and their solos the result of care- 
ful training and nurtured talent, he might well come 
to enjoy it and be forced to admit there is nothing 
more immoral in swing than a happy country lad 
whistling Turkey in the Straw with his own spur- 
of-the-moment trills and added notes. 

As for jitterbugs, who are erroneously accepted 
as a part of swing, they are, with exceptions, most- 
ly healthy youngsters who know little of the musi- 
cal phase of the idea, but are enthralled by the ex- 
citing drive and “lift” so natural when a great in- 
strumentalist is pouring forth his art and his soul 
into an exhilirating ad lib chorus. 

If they choose to cavort about in gymnastic ma- 
neuvers, that is neither the fault, nor the interest 
of swing. It existed before jitterbugs, and will un- 
doubtedly outlive them, while at the same time, in 
sophisticated and muted form, it regulates the danc- 
ing of those who are so contemptuous of jitterbugs. 

To end swing would be to condemn thousands of 
imaginative musicians to play the same notes in 
exactly the same manner, over and over, with no 
opportunity to relax in a refreshing hot chorus, 
where one merely stays within the chord, and im- 
agination and ability lead the way. From such a 
stereotyped procedure, let us hope, a benign Deity 
will forever preserve the art. 




















RELIGION AND DEMOCRACY 
ARE GOOD FOR ONE ANOTHER 


The concept of democracy must be made clear and vital 


RAYMOND CORRIGAN 














TO MERE forms of government, the Church is in- 
different. Officially, she has declared her neutrality 
on the abstract question of republic versus mon- 
archy. But in the realm of concrete realities, we 
have her benevolent neutrality toward America, 
while she is potentially and often actually hostile 
to the one-man regimes of Europe. What the 
Church is interested in is good government, in gov- 
ernment that promotes human welfare and does 
not ignore or deny fundamental human rights of 
the individual. 

The machinery of vote-getting, or even of law- 
making, is a matter of little concern to her. The 
spirit which animates a ruling clique may call for 
condemnation, as may also the theories of state be- 
hind any system. Never before has the world scene 
presented so much variety to the student of political 
science. But at the moment we are interested only 
in making democracy a congenial mate for re- 
ligion. This will require much distinguishing and 
THREE MEANINGS OF DEMOCRACY 


Jacques Maritain has a triple distinction of which 
he is rightly proud. Others have quoted him, and 
we find him quoting himself. His distinction, he 
tells us, is demanded by philosophy, but as fre- 
quently happens it is philosophy in the service of 
history and common sense. At any rate, he gives 
us three meanings of a term that is employed al- 
together too recklessly. Disregarding, then, a vari- 
ety of uses of the label, we have democracy as: 
(1) a social tendency; (2) a form of government; 
(3) a religious myth. 

As a social tendency it might better be called 
“demophily.” It stands for the movement to im- 
prove the lot of all the people, and more specifical- 
ly, of the laboring classes. It stands for social jus- 
tice, supplemented by a humanitarian zeal for the 
general welfare. On a purely natural plane this may 
amount to nothing more nor less than a high grade 
paganism. Baptized and fortified by an injection of 
Christian charity, it is what we call “Christian 
Democracy.” In the technical sense of the term, 
as defined by the Holy See, this democracy is 
severely non-political. 

In governmental, or political, democracy we have 


the ideal, almost the idol of the peoples, including 
ourselves, who dread the approach of authoritarian 
government. It is with this democracy that we are 
chiefly concerned here. Yet, after all, this is but 
one among several forms of government. It is a 
form dear to us from long tradition, and in the 
happy circumstances in which we grew to great- 
ness, most conducive to our well being. 

If, however, our democratic Republic fails to give 
us a democratic social justice, its luster is bound 
to fade. It may be a means to other ends also, but 
surely the chief reason for popular government is 
the assurance it affords of a better social order, 
better living conditions, more abundant life. Po- 
litical democracy and Christian democracy should 
work together in an atmosphere mutually helpful 
and harmonious. 

But there is the third brand which must be 
understood in all its fallacious and hollow pretense. 
It has poisoned the political atmosphere since the 
days of Jean Jacques Rousseau with its pseudo- 
philosophy of “popular sovereignty,” “general will,” 
and “social contract.” The dogmas laid down by 
this brilliant but deranged prophet of the modern 
world still have power to thrill the victims who 
swallow them in blind faith. It would help much 
if we could isolate this virus and label it Democra- 
tism. Between it and integral Christianity there 
is a mutual incompatibility for which there is no 
remedy short of absolute divorce. 

Christianity builds on the social nature of man; 
Rousseau set up an artificial state through ac- 
cidental, voluntary, and wholly arbitrary associa- 
tion, with no basis for authority beyond mere senti- 
ment. Still, the student of political theory, educa- 
tion or literature finds Jean Jacques a spoiled child 
of genius, and the historian cannot afford to neglect 
him. But the sooner his influence is eliminated from 
our thinking, the better for democracy in any 
wholesome sense of the word. 

There is also a use of the word democracy with 
which no philosopher would condescend to bother 
himself. Many Americans, for example, whether 
deluded or simply dishonest, are still weeping over 
the fiasco of “Spanish democracy.” Then there is 
the transparent dodge of the “Friends of Peace and 
Democracy.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH 


Now, it would be quite simple to take for granted 
that everybody knows what is meant by democracy. 
But even after distinguishing three common uses 
of the term, besides the label usurped to cover 
Red activities, we still have a few subdistinctions 
to make. If by democracy is meant the merely ex- 
ternal form of republican government, the Catholic 
Church is neutral, or at best only friendly. If the 
word means legitimate government, or government 
“by consent of the governed,” or a due regard for 
the general welfare, the Catholic Church is neces- 
sarily favorable to democracy, though other forms 
can claim the blessing of the Church for the same 
reasons. 

But if democracy has to carry the burden of all 
the bad philosophy of the Enlightenment; if it 
means Rousseau’s General Will, Popular Sover- 
eignty, Majority Rule in any absolutist sense, then 
the Church simply condemns it as she would con- 
demn any doctrine or system that is false, vicious 
and injurious to society. And it must be kept in 
mind that Leo XIII, in at least half a dozen of his 
great encyclicals, is aiming at the political errors 
of Naturalism and Rationalism promoted by Lib- 
erals of various hues. 

The best scholastic tradition upholds popular 
sovereignty; but Leo, the authentic interpreter of 
scholasticism, seems to condemn it. Aquinas, Bel- 
larmine and Suarez viewed political society as a 
natural institution deriving its powers from God, 
while Leo was faced with a world from which God 
had been excluded. What he condemned, Saint 
Thomas would condemn. 


WHAT THE CHURCH SEEKS IN DEMOCRACY 


But we may as well face the fact that there is 
a pseudo-religion just as there is a pseudo-democ- 
racy. There are inadequate concepts and faulty 
definitions of both. And the average man is more 
likely to fail to reach the high ideal of religion 
and hold to it than he is to be a good democrat. 

Catholicism is truth, love, justice. It can be re- 
duced to a few brief formulae for the unlearned; 
and yet the genius among theologians stands 
breathless before the depths of its unsearchable 
riches. Into this marvelous system are incorpora- 
ted all the simple truths of common sense, and all 
the hard-won conclusions of philosophers in every 
age as well. 

Catholicism is only indirectly concerned with the 
progress of science, with forms of government, with 
material welfare, but she baptizes truth wherever 
she finds it. Her apparent conflict with the human 
mind is due to her hatred of error, which so often 
vitiates the thinking of fallible men. 

Fore-Christians among the Greeks reached great 
heights of human achievement, and the Church has 
been happy to accept their best thought. After- 
Christians, heresiarchs, rationalists and nonde- 
scripts, have distorted Christian truth, ridiculed 
Divine revelation, and built their dozens of false 
utopias out of fragments often wrenched from a 
Christian setting. Their illusions the Church rejects, 
of course. The recovery of old truths and the ap- 
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propriation of whatever is sound and enduring in 
the conquests of science or art she can leave to 
time, which always fights on her side, as long 
experience has proved. 


Democracy Ngeps RELIGION 


Historically, Christianity has existed without 
democracy; and democracy, of a kind, was born 
before Christianity. The one satisfactory example 
of a Christian society, if we can close our eyes to 
the ragged living of a perfect ideal, was the high 
medieval period. In it we have all the best features 
of a substantial democracy, while on the other 
hand the pagan democracy of pre-Christian times, 
and of the post-Christian present as well, has been, 
quite generally, a diseased thing. 

Since Christianity and democracy can exist apart, 
there is no essential connection between them. But 
since, in this age of dictators, neither can exist at 
its best without leaning upon the other, they should 
work together in harmony. Certainly, a common 
hatred for Christianity accounts for a large share 
of what is wrong with Communists, Nazis and the 
more vicious Latin Liberals. And the measure of 
their common hatred for Christianity is the meas- 
ure of their danger to democracy. 

Democracy needs Christianity because it needs 
truth, justice, charity, and the spirit of sacrifice; 
because it needs a correct concept of human dig- 
nity, of destiny and purpose, of duty and individ- 
ual responsibility. And here I have in mind democ- 
racy as a working form of government. The democ- 
ratism of the sickly eighteenth century and the 
earth-bound nineteenth century could flourish for 
a time, but was and is doomed to succumb to its 
own inner contradictions. Perhaps the best com- 
mentary on the whole pagan system, with its frag- 
ments of a denatured and de-supernaturalized re- 
ligion, is the absolute state to which it inevitably 
tends. 


CHRISTIANITY NEEDS DEMOCRACY 


The present crisis should bring home to the least 
discerning among us the obvious fact that, in the 
bewildering chaos of new ideologies and amid the 
ravings of wild men in Europe, Christianity needs 
democracy. At least, when the choice lies between 
the dictatorships, Communist, Fascist, and Nazi, 
on the one hand, and our halting muddling democ- 
racy on the other, the Christian thinker cannot 
hesitate. Nor is it a wild and unfounded hope which 
sees in the tyranny of comrades Hitler and Stalin 
a new incentive, and also an opportunity, for a re- 
vitalized democracy. 

There is no certain assurance that nations which 
still claim to be democracies will emerge from con- 
flict with the barbarian purified of their own pagan- 
ism. Only a short time ago there was an ominous 
drift toward a fatal understanding with the least 
democratic and the most un-Christian of the bar- 
barians. But wisdom may yet be born of extreme 
peril. One thing is certain. Religion, reduced, per- 
haps, and badly battered, will survive. But the more 
there is of true democracy, the happier will be the 
lot of the surviving Christian. 














MR. FORD MAY TALK 
BUT MAY NOT USE A CLUB 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











IF on a casual meeting in Wall Street, J. P. Morgan 
were to grasp you firmly by both lapels, and a: x 
you to lend him a dime, you would get the thrill uf 
a lifetime. That is, if you were sure it was J. P. 
Morgan, and you had the dime. I think you would 
get a similar thrill if you ever saw Henry Ford in 
a plight which called for sympathy. 

You might lend Mr. Morgan the dime. But would 
you sympathize with Mr. Ford? The dime might be 
regarded as a good investment, yet we somehow 
exclude the rich from the ambit of our tenderer 
emotions. Nobody loves the boss. We seem to think 
that riches, or power, can supply every need of the 
human heart. We forget that love, with sympathy, 
its offspring, is one of the many things that money 
cannot buy, or power command. The man—TI forget 
his name—who said that the best things in life, 
such as God’s grace, and self-respect, and the love 
of little children, are free, had the right idea. 

It is not likely that Mr. Morgan will ever ask me 
to reach into my pocket. But I fear it is less likely 
that Mr. Ford will ever need my sympathy. He will 
not get it, at any rate, on his plea (or the plea of 
his legal counsel) that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has violated the Constitution in order 
to squelch him. 

Mr. Ford’s plea is based, of course, on the consti- 
tutional guarantee of free speech. He does not like 
unions, and he has expressed his dislike on numer- 
ous occasions. On one of these occasions, he used 
phrases which indicated that the Ford Motor Co. 
would be gravely displeased with any worker who 
joined a union. He did not specify the manner in 
which this displeasure would be manifested, but it 
is easy to imagine what the statement would mean 
to the worker. If his bread and butter depended 
upon his job, he would certainly hesitate to join a 
union. I think it was the purpose of the statement 
to create this hesitation, and by degrees to change 
it into a conviction that, should he sign up with a 
union, his job would not last long. 

In justice to Mr. Ford, it should be said that this 
note of “grave displeasure” is not found in all his 
remarks about labor unions. In some of his opin- 
ions there is much good sense, and I have no doubt 
that our more thoughtful labor leaders have prof- 
ited by his remarks. He is right, I think, in his con- 
tention that when the Labor Board forbids him to 
publish his honest opinion about the C.I.0O., the 
A. F. of L., collective bargaining and labor unions, 
and punishes him when he disobeys, he is deprived 
of a right guaranteed by the Constitution. Further, 
the damage does not end in the case of Mr. Ford. 
Should the highest courts sustain the Labor Board, 
then any citizen who similarly uses this constitu- 





tional right can also be victimized by Washington. 

But has the Board, in every case before it, vio- 
lated Mr. Ford’s constitutional right? It is neces- 
sary to draw a distinction. 

What rights are involved? Mr. Ford’s right is 
clearly stated. But in the “grave displeasure” case 
under discussion, not much attention has been paid 
by critics of the Board to the right of the worker, 
namely, his right to join a union of his choice. As 
we know from the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI, that right is a natural right, which no human 
government may destroy, and may limit as to its 
exercise only as far as may be required for the 
common good. In my opinion, it is also a constitu- 
tional right protected against the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Fifth Amendment, and against the 
States by the Fourteenth. The Supreme Court has 
not defined, in so many words, the right of workers 
freely to form unions, yet it is clear from the 
Court’s opinion upholding the Wagner Act, and 
from opinions in other labor cases, that we do not 
unduly extend the meaning of the word “liberty” 
found in both Amendments, when we apply it to the 
liberty of forming or joining a labor union. 

I cannot see that this “liberty” of the worker is 
impaired by Mr. Ford’s opinion of unions in gen- 
eral, or of this or that union in particular. I am 
inclined to think that most workers would reject it 
offhand, simply because it came from the boss. 

But when, to his adverse opinion of organized 
labor, Mr. Ford adds a threat, direct or implied, the 
case is different. Should the threat be equivalent to 
a warning that the worker who joins a union will 
lose his job, it is an unjust invasion upon the work- 
er’s right. An employer might, with almost equal 
justice, threaten penalties for every worker who 
used his constitutional right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, or 
to vote for Republicans only next November. 

What I am trying to say is that I may not exer- 
cise any right, however real, without due regard 
for the rights of my neighbor. But the employer 
who threatens to deprive his workers of their jobs, 
not because they are dishonest or incompetent, but 
because of his opinion that in joining a union they, 
by that fact, make themselves unfit to work for 
him, evidently invades their natural and constitu- 
tional right. It would be rash to contend that the 
constitutional right of free speech, valuable as it is, 
and even indispensable under the American form 
of government, is the first of all rights. Of greater 
importance, to the Government as well as to the 
individual, is the protection by every proper means 
of the right of men to provide for themselves and 
their families by their daily labor. Certainly, among 
the first of these means is the guarantee of the 
right of workers to join with their fellows to secure 
respect for their rights. 

We need waste no sympathy on the plight of Mr. 
Ford. At the same time, the importance of the con- 
stitutional right which he invokes calls for a more 
judicial spirit by the Labor Board in outwardly 
similar, but essentially unlike, cases which come 
before it. Under the Constitution, Mr. Ford may 
talk, but he may not use a club. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The Federal Export-Im- 
port Bank extended $20,000,000 credits to China, 
$10,000,000 to Denmark, $1,000,000 to Iceland... . 
Usually accurate economists, employed by private 
industries to survey the unemployment situation, 
placed the number of unemployed at the end of 
1939 at between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, instead of 
between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000, the figures most 
frequently given. Some Washington observers hint- 
ed the higher estimates were held to for political 
reasons. . . . Broadcasting from the White House 
to farmers at 2,000 dinners in twenty-two States, 
dinners arranged by AAA cohorts to celebrate the 
seventh AAA anniversary, President Roosevelt de- 
clared it is “more than ever important for farmers 
to have a Government in Washington that is look- 
ing after their interests.” Secretaries Wallace and 
Farley also addressed the far-flung group. The af- 
fair was regarded as the opening New Deal bid for 
the 1940 rural vote. . . . Following announcement 
of the Soviet-Finnish peace agreement, President 
Roosevelt issued a statement, lauding the Finn 
valor, pointing to his previous deprecation of the 
Soviet attack, asserting: ‘The ending of this war 
does not yet clarify the inherent right of small 
nations to the maintenance of their integrity 
against attack by superior force.” 


CONGRESS. Senator La Follette authored a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of all foreign pur- 
chases of American munitions and airplanes, with 
the view of ascertaining whether such purchases 
were injuring American defense measures. After 
the War Department released the 400-mile-an-hour 
Curtiss pursuit planes P-40 for shipment to the 
Allies, a subcommittee of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee announced an inquiry into the 
Administration’s policies with respect to shipments 
of planes and munitions to other nations. . . . Said 
Representative Harter: “I was rather surprised 
that the P-40s are being released for export before 
our own Air Corps had even received the first of 
them.”’. . . The Federal Anti-Lynching Bill, already 
passed by the House, was approved, five to one, by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Commitee. 
The measure faces a filibuster in the Senate... . 
The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee ap- 
proved, sent to the Senate, a resolution for an in- 
vestigation into wire-tapping and other practices 
of Government law-enforcement agencies. The reso- 
lution warned of “a recent resurgence of a spy sys- 
tem conducted by Government police,” adding: 
“Persons who have committed no crime, but whose 
economic and political views and activities may be 
obnoxious to the incumbents of the law-enforce- 
ment officers, are being investigated and cata- 
logued.”. . . The Vinson Bill, authorizing an expen- 
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diture of $654,902,270 for additional warships and 
planes for the Navy, was passed by the House. 
Ships authorized by the measure, when completed 
in five or six years, will bring the Navy’s tonnage 
to 1,724,480. The bill places a maximum of 4,500 
planes for the naval arm. . . . The Senate Commerce 
Committee, nine to seven, approved the Tobey reso- 
lution, condemning census questions concerning in- 
come. 


WASHINGTON. Efforts of a large bloc of Demo- 
crats in the Senate to shelve the Hatch “clean poli- 
tics” Bill or to “load” it with controversial amend- 
ments that would defeat it on final balloting were, 
for the most part, unsuccessful. One amendment, 
however, was passed making it illegal for an indi- 
vidual or corporation to contribute more than 
$5,000 to a political campaign. The Hatch Bill 
would extend the Hatch Law, which prohibits po- 
litical activity by Federal jobholders below policy- 
making rank, to State employes who are paid, par- 
tially or wholly, from Federal funds. . . . Senator 
Pittman, chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, urged a thirty-day armistice in the European 
war as a step toward peace. .. . In a letter to 
Attorney General Jackson, Senator Norris de- 
nounced the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
connection with its arrests of Communist sym- 
pathizers in Detroit charged with recruiting for the 
Spanish Reds. Attorney General Jackson who, 
shortly after assuming office, dropped the case 
against the alleged recruiters for the Reds, an- 
nounced he would conduct a sweeping investigation 
of the F.BI. . . . Overruling an Alabama court 
which had passed sentence of death on a Negro 
accused of murdering a white woman, the Supreme 
Court remanded the case to Alabama courts for a 
new trial, basing its action on the conclusion that 
the Negro’s confession had been obtained by coer- 
cion in violation of his constitutional rights. 


AT Home. Data compiled from 207 cities and re- 
leased by the Federal Bureau of Investigation dis- 
closed a serious increase in crime during 1939. Each 
day twenty persons were murdered in the nation. 
Boston, with six murders for the year, had the low- 
est rate in proportion to population. . . . French 
consulates in the United States issued instructions 
to Frenchmen living in this country, even those 
who have become naturalized citizens, to join the 
French army. Under French law, natives of 
France, though they are citizens of other nations, 
are subject to military service, liable to punishment 
for non-compliance, if they later visit French soil. 
. . . William Green called on the C.I.0. to resume 
peace negotiations through meetings of the com- 
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mittees appointed for the purpose. . . . In 1940’s 
first primary, that in New Hampshire, Roosevelt- 
pledged delegates were elected in the Democratic 
contest over those pledged to Garner and Farley, 
but the Roosevelt Democratic vote ran behind that 
of 1936. In the Republican primary, 161,000 ballots 
were recorded; in the Democratic 107,800. In 1936, 
President Roosevelt carried the State by 108,460 
to 104,642. 


FINNS-Soviets. The undeclared war which com- 
menced when the Bolsheviks invaded Finland, No- 
vember 30, 1939, came to an end on March 13, 1940. 
Finnish Premier Risto Ryti and colleagues had 
flown to Moscow, discussed peace terms with the 
Soviet chieftains in the Kremlin. The Russians de- 
manded much more than they had last Autumn, 
but the Finns, their manpower exhausted, were 
forced to yield. Firing ceased at noon, Leningrad 
time, March 13. Finland gave to Russia the whole 
Karelian Isthmus with the city of Viborg, Viborg 
Bay with its islands, the territory west and north 
of Lake Ladoga, including the city of Kaekisalmi 
and Sortavala, the territory north of Maerkaejaervi 
and Kuolajaervi, a number of islands in the Gulf 
of Finland, parts of the Rybachi and Sredni Pen- 
insulas. Finland granted to Russia a lease on the 
Hangoe Peninsula for thirty years, with the area 
five miles south and east of Hangoe and three miles 
west and north, with all the islands located in this 
area, Russia agreeing to make an annual payment 
for this of 8,000,000 marks. Russia will establish a 
military base at Hangoe. Russia received the right 
of transit for its goods and citizens through the 
Finnish Petsamo region to Norway without control 
of Finnish custom duties or passport regulations. 
Finland granted Russia access through her terri- 
tory to Sweden by the shortest route by means of 
a railroad to be built by Finland and Russia be- 
tween Kandalaksha and Kemijaervi. 


SoLo FicHtT. Following announcement of the 
peace terms, Finnish Foreign Minister Vaino Tan- 
ner broadcast, asserting the odds against his coun- 
try were too great. “The same men have had to 
remain under fire the whole time,” he declared. 
“Volunteers have hastened to our aid but their 
number, compared to the assistance needed, has 
been very small.” Stating that the only practical 
route over which promised assistance from Britain 
and France might have come was through Norway 
and Sweden, Foreign Minister Tanner revealed that 
both Norway and Sweden had refused permission. 
“The democratic States have been unwilling or un- 
able to help us in this unequal struggle,” the Finn- 
ish leader asserted. When hope of successful resis- 
tance had fled, Finnish delegates “departed for 
Moscow, on March 6, to open direct negotiations 
with the Soviet Government,” Mr. Tanner revealed. 
Moscow would not grant an armistice until peace 
terms had been concluded, he said, adding that the 
Finnish representatives had in vain asked for 
milder terms. Moscow abandoned its puppet Kuusi- 


nen “Government,” which it had recognized as the 
Finnish Government. . . . Mutilated Finland, with 
important agricultural and industrial areas torn 
from it, with its power of self-defense materially 
weakened, approached Norway and Sweden con- 
cerning the possibility of a united Scandinavian de- 
fense bloc. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Russia was assailed, Britain’s 
Finnish policy criticized in the House of Commons. 
Said David Lloyd George: “It is the old trouble— 
too late. Too late with Czecho-Slovakia, too late 
with Poland, certainly too late with Finland.” Re- 
cently ousted War Secretary Hore-Belisha joined 
the critical chorus, asked that the House in the 
near future discuss the Government’s “whole con- 
duct of the war.”. . . Prime Minister Chamberlain 
told the House, on March 11, that Britain and 
France had agreed to fight beside the Finns if 
Helsinki asked for their aid, and that Britain had 
refused to act as intermediary in Soviet-Finnish 
peace parleys. On February 22, it was revealed, the 
Soviet Ambassador to London had given the Mos- 
cow peace terms to the British Foreign Office, asked 
it to act as intermediary, forward the terms to the 
Finns. . . . Great Britain announced that during the 
war she would not consider herself bound to submit 
disputes with co-signatories to the Hague Court of 
International Justice. . . . In India Mohandas K. 
Gandhi declared: “The peace of British bayonets is 
the peace of the grave.” In London, an Indian shot 
and killed Sir Michael O’Dwyer, former Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, wounded the Marquess of 
Zetland, Secretary of State for India, and two 
former Indian administrators. 


FOOTNOTES. German Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop journeyed to Rome, conferred with 
Premier Mussolini. Herr von Ribbentrop asked for 
and obtained a private conversation with Pope Pius. 
. . . In London, Prime Minister Chamberlain an- 
nounced that Britain had agreed to release the 
Italian ships loaded with coal from Germany and 
seized by the British Navy; that Italy had agreed 
not to move any more German coal through the 
sea blockade. The Prime Minister intimated hope 
for an Italian-British trade pact. . . . Premier Dala- 
dier of France on March 12 informed the Chamber 
of Deputies that, since February 26, 50,000 French 
soldiers have been ready to embark for Finland 
waiting for a request for aid from Helsinki. .. . 
United States Under-Secretary of State Welles con- 
ferred in Paris with French officials and political 
leaders. He urged on French Finance Minister Paul 
Reynaud the setting up of free markets and elimi- 
nation of trade barriers following the war. In Lon- 
don, Mr. Welles was received by the King and 
Queen, talked with Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
members of the Government and of the opposi- 
tion. . . . The loan of $20,000,000 by the United 
States to China is an act unfriendly to Japan, Tokyo 
announced. . . . Opposition to the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s atheization of the schools increased. 
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OUR INCOME 


THE President’s plea for economy at the opening 
of Congress has turned out to be so much sweetness 
wasted on the desert air. The plea, of course, is not 
novel. Probably that is why it is futile. Were it pos- 
sible to announce that the Government will close up 
shop next year if its expenses are greater than its 
income, the statement might have some effect. 

During his first campaign, Mr. Roosevelt had 
much to say about economy and the need of balanc- 
ing the budget. If our memory is not at fault, he 
severely censured President Hoover for going into 
debt, chiefly through the creation of numerous Fed- 
eral bureaus and agencies. Mr. Roosevelt was con- 
vinced that at the end of this delightful regime of 
buying every bauble in Mayfair, regardless of abil- 
ity to pay for it, lay national ruin. “I ask you very 
simply to assign me the task of reducing the annual 
operating expenses of your government,” he said. 
“Tt is my pledge and promise that rigid government 
economy shall be enforced by a stern and unremit- 
ting government policy of living within our in- 
come.” 

The Administration, it may be presumed, took 
this advice deeply to heart. It began by ordering a 
reduction of fifteen per cent on all salaries, except 
those of holders of offices created by the Constitu- 
tion, but including every charwoman and teamster 
in the Federal service. This effort apparently par- 
alyzed the economy program, for the Administra- 
tion thus far has a record of eight consecutive un- 
balanced budgets, and a public debt twice what it 
was in 1932. Here we may have one among many 
reasons why the present Congress which began by 
speeding up cuts in appropriations, soon slowed to a 
trot, and then, turning around in the road, gave 
the President more than had been asked for the 
farmers. Congress did not take the President 
seriously. 

We are still far from what Mr. Roosevelt styled 
“a stern and unremitting government policy of liv- 
ing within our income.” Apparently, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s doctrine of 1932 does not commend itself to 
the spokesmen for the Administration in 1940. 
Today, instead of listening to appeals to live within 
our income, we hear clever talks which show con- 
clusively that every new debt is a valuable invest- 
ment. The validity of that argument depends upon 
evidence to support the theory that no matter what 
debts it piles up, this Government can never lose, 
or even weaken, its credit. 

The one proof offered is that since the people 
have all the money, and the Government has none, 
a huge public debt is not a liability. But since the 
Government takes what money it needs from the 
people, the logical conclusion would seem to be that 
they are the most prosperous people who turn over 
all their money to the Government, that is, to a 
group of politicians, and thereafter depend upon 
the Government for a living. 

Unless we can live within our income, perhaps 
that is where we shall end. But it will not be much 


of a living. 
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PEACE 


ON this day which the Lord hath made, we wish 
our readers an overflowing measure of the peace 
which Our Lord has won by His victory over sin 
and death. His peace is a peace that the world can 
never give, for it comes to man through man’s 
reconciliation with God. Only God Who made man 
can fill the heart with peace. During this holy sea- 
son, every Catholic will pray that God’s peace may 
be accepted by every Government. But that peace 
must be founded on acceptance of the law of God, 
and its application to every human activity. “In His 
will,” as Dante sang, “is all our peace.” 


ORGANIZED ne 


AS was anticipated, the C.I.0. has joined Rep- 
resentative Mary Norton, of New Jersey, in 
condemning, reot and branch, the amendments 
to the Wagner Labor Act suggested by the 
Smith Committee which has been investigat- 
ing the Labor Board. Lee Pressman, counsel 
for the C.I.0., sees in the amendments noth- 
ing but “a blatant attempt” by the Committee 
“to destroy the Act” by setting up “an admin- 
istrator who would really be a dictator.” The 
C.1.0O. is not satisfied with the Board, but it is 
still less satisfied with the Smith amendments. 
“Unless we can put teeth in the law,” said Mr. 
Pressman, “we want it to be left alone.” 

By “teeth” Mr. Pressman probably means 
new clauses which will harass the A.F. of L. and 
permit the C.I.O. to secure Labor Board deci- 
sions in accord with his heart’s desire. That the 
harrow will be furnished with new and sharper 
teeth by the present Congress is hardly prob- 
able. In an election year, no Congressman cares 
to fall under the displeasure of organized labor, 
and this year he must be doubly wary. Instead 
of one labor group to placate, he has two. He 
could be happy were t’other dear charmer 
away, but whenever he pays his court to one, 
the other is close by, noting the flowers or the 
confectionery which he has brought to further 
his suit. 

The House may adopt the Smith amend- 
ments, in substance, on the understanding that 
they will be eviscerated by the Senate. But if 
by some shift of the political scene, the Senate 
should acquiesce, it is all but certain that a 














RIALS 





GOOD SAMARITANS 


IN his first Encyclical, Pius XII asked us to remem- 
ber that Christian love “is not an empty word, but 
a living reality,” and he called upon us to be mind- 
ful of the Good Samaritan, and to succor “all those 
who as the victims of the war, have a right to com- 
passion and help.” The world’s sympathy goes out 
to Poland, and to Finland, heroic victims of bar- 
barism. We may not be able to make large financial 
contributions for relief in these stricken countries, 
but all of us can give something. What is given 
with love and through sacrifice will be a prayer 
for us, and our country. 


AgR AND POLITICS 


veto will come from the White House. Were 
the amendments drawn up by an archangel, 
they would be viewed in the light of political 
exigencies, and rejected should these exigencies 
require such action. For the same reason, it is 
conceivable that amendments would be adopted 
unanimously, even were they redolent of the 
fire and sulphur which betokened their Satanic 
origin. As often as he is faced with a labor 
issue, your typical politician—and who shall 
say that Congress has none of him?—votes for 
votes, and not for convictions, supposing that 
he has any. 

To the Smith amendments we attribute 
neither a diabolic nor a heavenly origin, al- 
though we are convinced that it is beyond the 
power of any human tribunal which acts as 
policeman, Grand Jury, prosecutor and judge, 
with occasional excursions into the field of the 
legislature, to balance the scales of justice. 
What is of deeper immediate significance is 
the fate that awaits organized labor, whenever 
it puts its faith in politicians, and allies itself 
with a partisan political group. 

Organized labor can now and then wring 
from the politicians as a favor what should be 
given as a matter of justice, but for every favor 
it pays heavily. The politicians grant a pound, 
but the pound is weighed on a scale that regis- 
ters two pounds, and the bill is always for four 
pounds. Old Sam Gompers had the right idea, 
as did John Mitchel. To pay a politician for a 
“favor” is like making the last payment to a 
blackmailer. There is never a last payment. 


OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


SOME weeks ago, the press carried an account of 
a political agent, a Russian from Moscow, who was 
busily at work in Mexico. This gentleman had come 
to grief with the police, and his rooms had been 
searched. Papers were discovered which seemed to 
show that Moscow was planning to take over the 
so-called Mexican Government, and establish an- 
other Soviet at our very doors, with the avowed 
intention of causing the capitalistic Government 
of the United States as much trouble as possible. 

In many respects, the story does not ring true. 
The Government in Mexico is continually arrest- 
ing “agents,” and few are the days on which com- 
promising papers are not discovered. Just as the 
Constitution in Mexico is the supreme law of the 
land, until the President for reasons assessed sole- 
ly by himself, sets it aside, so when left to the 
police the local ordinances can be made to yield any 
meaning which the police think necessary. 

But with this granted, the tale incorporates cer- 
tain facts to which our State Department has 
closed its eyes. One is that no regime directly 
sponsored by Moscow could cause the United 
States more trouble, short of actual war, than the 
present Government in Mexico. The other fact is 
that not only in Mexico but throughout Latin 
America, no adventurer with a campaign of hos- 
tility to the United States, can fail of a hearing. 

The simple truth is that we Americans are not 
popular in Latin America. We have fostered un- 
popularity by a consistent policy which has lasted 
for more than a century. The events which led up 
to the Mexican War, an unjust attack, if ever there 
was one, upon a friendly people, are still remem- 
bered by our neighbors. That war impressed the 
Latin mind with the conviction that the American 
Government is ever and always a land-grabber with 
which it is unsafe to be genuinely friendly, and 
the impression has remained to this day. Not less 
lasting is the impression that the United States is 
a sort of Ku Klux Klan aggregation, bent upon 
exterminating the Catholic religion. 

The Mexican, with his brother to the south, who 
goes in for a political career is not apt to be noted 
for his faith and piety. Nevertheless, he takes 
as an act of hostility to his country the slurs upon 
the Catholic Church which have emanated from 
not a few of our diplomatic representatives to 
Mexico, and the Central and South American coun- 
tries. Only a few years ago, our blundering Am- 
bassador to Mexico publicly praised as essentially 
“American” a school program which, as every in- 
telligent Mexican, atheist or Catholic, knew well, 
was intended to form a generation which hates God 
and religion. 

In no country is the record of the American 
diplomatic service notably brilliant. But in the 
Latin-American countries, it has been permitted to 
sink to a low ebb. What is true of the diplomatic 
service, is likewise true of our official dealings in 
general with our neighbors to the South. Recently, 
an American, better known to the country for his 
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sympathy with Moscow than for his knowledge 
of books, was charged by the Government with the 
task of drawing up a recommended list of books 
in English for use in Latin-American countries. 
The appointment will deepen the impression that 
Americans are a people who dislike Christianity, 
and hate the Catholic Church. 

It is not our intention to suggest that this rooted 
suspicion and open dislike of Americans and all 
their ways can be destroyed by sending Catholic 
diplomatic representatives to Latin American coun- 
tries. That policy would help provided, always, that 
the Catholics chosen were real as distinguished 
from political Catholics. An intelligent and coura- 
geous non-Catholic would succeed far better in 
Latin America than a Catholic who is continually 
fearful that any normal manifestation of his Faith 
will compromise his diplomatic career. The trouble 
is too deeply rooted to be eradicated by any one 
man, however able. Until the American Govern- 
ment bids adieu to shifts and devices, and develops 
a policy based upon understanding and respect for 
the religious and national traditions of Latin Ameri- 
‘ cans, dislike and suspicion of the United States will 
continue to grow among the peoples of Mexico and 
the South American countries. 


LET US HAVE PEACE 


ONCE more the President has been asked to define 
the status of Myron C. Taylor, and this time the 
request is made in a formal letter from the head 
of the Federal Council of Churches in America. 
Up to the present, no answer has been received 
from Mr. Roosevelt. 

It is difficult to understand what the President 
could add to the statement which he has already 
made, both at the time of the appointment, and in 
the letter which Mr. Taylor presented on meeting 
the Holy Father. Apart from the character which 
Mr. Roosevelt assigned to Mr. Taylor on these oc- 
casions, the fact that the matter has never come 
before the Senate shows clearly that Mr. Taylor 
is not an Ambassador, in the sense of the Consti- 
tution. 

No unfriendly spirit is to be attributed to the 
Federal Council. No doubt its officials will welcome 
any advance toward peace which may result from 
Mr. Taylor’s conferences with the Holy Father and 
the Papal Secretary of State. When men of good 
will are eager to join their forces to bring the world 
back to sanity, they merit the support of all their 
fellows. World-peace may not be the immediate 
outcome, but what they do now will be of immense 
importance in the dark days to come. 

We Americans have discovered that the real 
costs of war begin only after hostilities in the field 
have ceased. The real task before the world will 
begin when this European war ends, and only God 
knows when that day will come. We shall not make 
that task easier by quarreling today about po- 
litical problems that have no real existence. When 
lovers of peace cannot live in peace, they are ill- 
fitted to lead the world back to peace. 
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LOVE IS ALL 


WHEN the flowers lift up their heads to greet the 
soft breeze that stirs at dawn, all the world seems 
new. Another day is born, and we forget our yester- 
days. Now a life begins that will be happier, nobler, 
holier, than the life we have wasted. 

The world was new on that morning centuries 
ago when the holy women went out “very early,” 
as we read in the Gospel for Easter Sunday (Saint 
Mark, xvi, 1-7), to “anoint Jesus.” They had fol- 
lowed Him throughout His Sacred Passion. They 
knew that He had been scourged and crowned with 
thorns. They had seen the soldiers carry out the 
edict of Pilate, and nail Him to the Cross. On Cal- 
vary, loyal and loving to the end, with hearts filled 
with grief they had watched and prayed, until He 
bowed His Sacred Head, and gave up the ghost. 
They followed Joseph and his companions who hur- 
riedly laid the Sacred Body in the tomb. As they 
left, the soldiers came to guard it. 

He was dead. All that they could now do was 
to anoint the Sacred Body, cover it with sweet 
spices, enshroud it, and once more lay it in the 
tomb. That would be a labor of love, but how could 
they accomplish it? Perhaps the guards would not 
let them approach, but even should they offer no 
hindrance, how could they roll away the great stone 
from the door of the tomb? They did not know, but 
because they loved Our Lord, they kept on their 
way to the Garden. On their hearts was written 
what that great lover of Our Lord, Saint Paul, was 
to pen in deathless words to be read to the end of 
time, “Love endureth all things . . . love never fall- 
eth away: whether prophecies shall be made void, 
or tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be de- 
stroyed.” At the empty tomb, love found its re- 
ward. “You shall see him, as he told you.” 

Easter morning is a time for great happiness, 
not for prosy moralizing. We ought to be happy be- 
cause after His sufferings Jesus has conquered 
death by rising in glory from the tomb, and because 
by His death and Resurrection He has won for His 
followers life everlasting. He has risen, and we who 
follow Him, often enough, alas, from afar off, shall 
if we are faithful to the end be raised from the 
dead to share His glory. His Resurrection is the 
sure pledge of our own. We shall die, but He will 
seek us in our forgotten graves, and we shall be 
His. 

Yet it will not abate our gladness on Easter Day 
to pause for yet another moment of meditation 
about these holy women. They can tell us how life, 
dark as it often is, can be always happy. Love of 
Jesus is the real answer to all our problems. We 
do not know who will roll away the stone for us, 
but with love in our hearts we can keep bravely on 
in the path that leads to life everlasting. Assured- 
ly we shall have our agony of dereliction and our 
Calvary, but He Whom we love will always be at 
our side, in life, in death, in our glorious resurrec- 
tion. Whom need we fear, or of what shall we be 
afraid? When we truly love Him, no real harm can 
befall us, for love is the seal that signs us as His 
own, now and for all eternity. 








CORRESPONDENCE 











INEVITABLE BLOODSHED 

Eprror: I was very glad to read your article At 
Our Door (February 24). The American people 
should be taught the truth about Mexico and it 
seems this can be accomplished through the me- 
dium of the Catholic Press, since the secular news- 
papers publish little or nothing on the Mexican 
situation. 

The social-problems club of our high school in 
collecting information on Mexico for a student 
forum could find nothing in secular papers. Only 
Catholic publications contained information on the 
subject. Everything found in these Catholic papers 
and magazines was later verified in a letter from a 
member of the Masonic fraternity now residing in 
Mexico. He informed us that the Catholic Church, 
Catholic education in particular, is in a deplorable 
state there because of the atheistic activities of the 
Government. He said that if things continue in 
their present state, much bloodshed is inevitable. 

It is the job of the Catholic Press to arouse our 
secular press against the controlling Red element 
in the Mexican Government. Your Review led the 
way in teaching the truth about Spain. There is no 
reason why it cannot continue to lead the way in 
uncovering the fraudulent Government in power at 


our door. 
Harrisburg, Pa. THOos. M. RODGERS, JR. 


CHILD AND RELIGION 


EpiTor: I was very much surprised to read in your 
issue of February 17 an editorial entitled Democ- 
racy and the Child, in which the following appeared 
with reference to the White House Conference on 
Children: 

The child’s health, his schools, his home, his amuse- 
ments, including his toys, were discussed by ex- 
perts. But it seems to have occurred to no one in 
the gathering that every child has needs which are 
neither physical nor intellectual. 

An inquisitive reporter asked Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
had taken an active part in the proceedings, what 
she thought of the omission by the Conference of 
all discussion of the place of religion in the train- 
ing of the child. According to the press reports, 
_ Roosevelt replied that she had no opinion to 
oer. 

As a matter of fact, there was a discussion on 
religion and its place in the life of the child which 
lasted for four hours on January 18. At the dis- 
cussion were Monsignor Ready, the Director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and two 
other priests and one Catholic layman. There were 
representatives of various Protestant denomina- 
tions, educators and the chairman, Rabbi Israel. 

There had been many meetings prior to the con- 
ference of the Report Committee. This was the 
first time that religion had been mentioned as nec- 





essary in any of the White House Conferences. 
While the document which emerged from the White 
House Conference was not all that one could desire 
and hope for, it certainly seemed to us to be very 
valuable as a beginning and we regarded it rather 
as an achievement, considering the fact that there 
were only about five per cent of the Conference 
Catholic. The recommendations of the panel on 
religion were adopted unanimously by the gen- 
eral membership of the Conference on Friday. The 
President specifically referred to the necessity and 
place of religion in the life of the child on Friday 
evening at the White House. His talk was broad- 
cast over a nation-wide hookup. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service letters of January 22 and February 9 dis- 
cussed fully the importance of the question on 
religion in the education of the child. Mrs. Roose- 
velt took no part in the discussion and was not 
present until Saturday morning when, I believe, 
she attended a follow-up meeting. It may be that 
the comment referred to that particular meeting 
at which she spoke. It is correct that there was a 
very sympathetic approach to the problem. 

New York, N. Y. EDMOND B. BUTLER 


WORKER AND CAPITALISM 


EprTor: This is a reference to the Rev. George T. 
Eberle’s review of Economics for the Millions 
(AMERICA, March 2). 

Recently the writer of Topics of the Times on 
the editorial page of the New York Times correctly 
stated that Marx did not condemn Capitalism as 
vicious but as obsolete. Our present President would 
say it belonged to the horse-and-buggy age; and so 
he has inaugurated NRA, Social Security, Relief, 
as envisaged by such agencies as WPA, CWA and 
others, the Wages and Hours bill, the Wagner Act, 
the SEC, etc. And because of these things the New 
Deal is associated in the correspondence depart- 
ment of AMERICA with “the recent pronouncements 
of the Catholic Bishops on Church and Social Wel- 
fare.” 

Professor Fairchild, the author of the book that 
Father Eberle condemns, would favor the entire 
program of the New Deal because it makes certain 
the remedy, Socialization. 

Some ten years before it came upon Professor 
Fairchild like a flash that profit is a mathematical 
impossibility, this writer set forth (AMERICA, Sep- 
tember 21, 1918) in an article entitled An Analysis 
of Socialism, that “Marx teaches, preposterous 
though it seems, that it is under capitalistic com- 
petition that the worker gets the full value of his 
labor.” In other words, Marx argued that Capital- 
ism was too good to last, because through com- 
petition “one capitalist kills many.” 
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Professor Fairchild and some others know the 
fallacy of profits, the futility of credit, phantom 
riches, and the professor is doing his best to sub- 
stitute therefor an Utopia for the rich, where they 
may enjoy an income equal to all their desires for 
a few generations, if not perpetually. This can be 
accomplished by getting about 100 billion dollars 
of Governmental bonds into the hands of the rich 
and a few billion dollars of bonds to the “credit” 
of the poor, who will then fight for the billions 
of dollars of the rich in order to protect their mite 
in the form of pensions, supposed to be based on 
the purchase and protection of Government bonds. 

With an industrialized world, exploitation by 
means of foreign investments is greatly curtailed, 
and the rich now seek through the Government 
that which they formerly secured for themselves— 
a luxurious living with no work. But as the writer 
said back in 1918: “The worker should force the 
condition under which he gets all he is worth, and 
under which he can increase his worth; and he 
should have as little interest in the capitalist’s dif- 
ficulties as the capitalist altruistically displays in 
the prosperity of his employes.” The workers can 
accomplish this end by sticking to the unadultera- 
ted Capitalist system, which they can be depended 
upon to do if they are taught to understand it. 

Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 


THE BISHOPS AND THE NEW DEAL 

Eprror: In reply to the letter of C. E. B. (AMER- 
1cA, February 24) I should like to call attention to 
the care with which our Bishops avoided identify- 
ing themselves with the New Deal, though they did 
praise those changes in legislation which have come 
about in recent years. 

Their Excellencies said: 

It would be unreasonable to expect that an eco- 
nomic system which has been predicated upon false 
principles and which has been operative over many 
decades could be reorganized suddenly or with the 
easy gesture of hasty legislation and new adminis- 
trative policy. We face a problem which requires for 
its solution intellectual vision, moral integrity, and 
persevering effort. 

One does not wish to read meanings into the 
Bishops’ words, but the above words seem to me 
to be a fairly clear rebuke to the “must” and “now” 
style of executive legislation which has been de- 
manded of Congress in recent years. The Court- 
Packing scheme was a flagrant example of the de- 
sire for hasty adjustment, devoid of “moral integ- 
rity,” if one takes into account our constitutional 
means for enacting legislation and amending the 
Constitution. 

With all due praise for what the New Deal has 
accomplished, greater credit should be given to our 
social-minded Pontiffs of the past fifty years, and 
to the 1919 Statement of our Bishops, and less to 
the executives who are credited with some of the 
inevitable results of the depression. Any party in 
power in early 1933 would have been forced to do 
some of the things which were then done. Carter 
Glass has affirmed that President Hoover wished to 
close the banks, that he asked the opinion of Presi- 
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dent-elect Roosevelt and was told that it did not 
seem necessary—though the new President did just 
that a few days later. 

Furthermore, no little credit should go to the 
Congress of the past eight years which voted this 
beneficent legislation, and in not a few instances 
pruned away some of the original ideas of the Chief 
Executive, of a Congress which—by the way— 
voted the necessary funds for the continuance of 
the Dies Committee investigations, against the will 
of the chief New Dealer. 


Address withheld. OBSERVER 


CONTACT 

EpiTor: The purist who took issue with AMERICA 
for the misuse of sabotage should come to Phila- 
delphia. He might start a reform here among the 
multitudes who use contact as a verb. It is the most 
flagrant breach. There are offices here in which 
every member from the executive to the youngest 
clerk writes “he contacted” or “we agree to con- 
tact.” Some of us try furiously to correct this 
solecism by using other phrases to imply a con- 
ference or a meeting but the contactors are not to 
be deterred for when the typed matter is handed 
back, the verb contacted has somehow been in- 
jected. 

Washington is a fascinating capital, convenient 
to Philadelphia, and reasonable in its rate of travel. 
I have vacations there often. Quiet teachers and 
students in colleges and convents ask me occa- 
sionally to write up my experiences. I can imagine 
an uncensored manuscript left to these contactors. 

“When I was in Washington I had an invitation 
to the White House. While in the East Room I 
contacted Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. No, we did not 
discuss the Youth Congress, but strange to say, 
we did speak briefly about the way we contacted 
each other in the Smith campaign. Later on in the 
week I had the opportunity to renew acquaintance 
with Senator David I. Walsh, whom I had con- 
tacted years ago through some Boston friends. He 
graciously gave us cards to the Senate. While there 
we contacted several persons in galleries and eleva- 
tors. We contacted old friends at Trinity College 
and on Saturday we contacted brilliant teachers 
and students from Georgetown and Catholic Uni- 
versity. Altogether it was a breezy, varied week 
as we contacted so many many interesting people.” 

How can we cure the barbarians? 

Philadelphia, Pa. ADELAIDE M. DELANY 


APPRECIATIVE 

EpiTror: I have been a reader of AMERICA ever 
since my days at Fordham Prep, when it was re- 
quired, and to most of us, interesting reading in 
English II. But never from AMERICA nor from any 
other source have I derived as much enjoyment as 
I have from Raymond A. Grady’s screed. 

I know that Mr. Grady is a newcomer to AMER- 
IcA, but if his current contribution is a fair sample 
of his efforts, let us have much more of him. 

Cleveland, Ohio JOHN W. BURNS 
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THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








WHEN I was a boy, we had a red plush book with 
nickel clasps, and lettered across the face of it in 
nickel script were the words: “Memory, Friend- 
ship, Love.” I always referred to the book by that 
title, mistakenly considering that it corresponded 
to the words “Holy Bible” which were lettered on 
another book we had. 

Of course, we had quite a few books, but “Mem- 
ory, Friendship, Love” and one other alone held 
me, brought me back to them again and again. 
The first book was a photo album, without text, 
and I used to sit and wonder who in thunder those 
peculiar persons depicted there could be. The other 
book was a massive tome entitled The Young 
Speaker. It was divided into five sections, viz., 
Humorous, Descriptive, Narrative, Didactic—what- 
ever that may be—and The Art of Public Speak- 
ing. The first four sections contained poems or 
quotations suitable for all occasions. I scorned 
them. But The Art of Public Speaking invariably 
held me fast. 

I used to study that with grave attention, and 
I came to the conclusion, from the text and pic- 
tures, that the art of public speaking consisted in: 
(1) taking deep breathing exercises for an hour 
before the speech was to be delivered; (2) mis- 
pronouncing such words as “wind” and “star”; (3) 
mastering the “orotund” voice. If the occasion com- 
pelled, a speaker might dispense with the deep 
breathing. He might, even, correctly pronounce 
his words. But if he failed in being “orotund” he 
might as well seek another career. 

My early attempts to secure an orotund voice 
were disappointing, as my normal voice was a pip- 
ing treble and I was sickeningly thin. The pictures 
in the text showed all the masters of that voice 
to be hefty men, each with a superb moustache, 
long hair and many chins. The really eloquent 
boasted whiskers. And every one of them had a 
white vest ornamented by a heavy gold watch 
chain, from which dangled a spirited courser caught 
in full stride. I decided, regretfully, that I would 
never make a speaker. I was deficient in altogether 
too many respects. 

The really peculiar part of it is that, in later 
years, I was to be called upon to speak hundreds 
of times; I even made something of a parochial 
reputation. Yet I was entirely lacking in all the 


necessary equipment that the book had mentioned. 

Oh, I did learn to speak after a fashion, and be- 
cause no book has ever treated the subject cor- 
rectly, I am anxious to give the young a fairer idea 
of what the art of public speaking is. 

The first essential of a good public speech is a 
solid table. If the speech is to be delivered at a 
banquet, the table may be assumed. It will be di- 
rectly in front of the speaker, as will the legs of 
the table, and he will have trouble getting his lower 
limbs into a position from which he could easily 
extricate them in case of fire. The table provided, 
from then on it is simply a question of talking. 

Forget all about the deep breathing exercises, 
first of all. Any person attempting deep breath- 
ing exercises at a banquet table would be a victim 
of autointoxication. The smoke fumes are deadly. 
As for the orotund voice, forget that, too. I can- 
not remember what it was, anyway. 

But the speech, itself, is a vital thing. You will 
always follow after a speaker who is deadly serious 
and considers that his subject is the salvation, the 
sole salvation, of society. The audience will be bored 
stiff when you arise. So have a good Pat and Mike 
story ready. Make it simple, and new if possible. 
Once you have told that story, take a drink of 
water. The audience will then realize that you are 
waiting for your laugh, and they will dutifully 
oblige. 

Keep right away from statistics. If they are abso- 
lutely essential, do not use round numbers. Do not 
say: “The entire project was a waste of one billion 
dollars.” One billion is easy to remember, and may 
cause later questions. Say, instead: The entire proj- 
ect was a miserable waste of not one thousand, 
not ten thousand, not one hundred thousand, not, 
my friends, one million! But of nine hundred ninety- 
seven million, three hundred seventy-six thousand, 
one hundred forty-eight dollars and eleven cents.” 
No one, later, will be able to remember just what 
the figure was, but everyone will remember that 
it was a whacking big amount, and the man who 
spent it was a swindler and a thief. 

Do not prepare a speech in advance and mem- 
orize it. The trouble with that scheme is that if you 
lose a word, you have lost all, and will have to start 
pawing through pockets for a speech you trans- 
cribed and left on the table at home. Because you 
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never will remember to put it into your dress 
clothes. And just as well, because you might be 
tempted to read it, a sure way to lose an audience. 
Just learn your subject thoroughly and have two 
funny stories well in hand. Then wait calmly until 
you are called upon to speak. 

It is well to pay some attention to the other 
speakers. They are, of course, wholly inferior to 
you, but you may get an opening from them that 
is better than your own. If you do, do not discard 
the Pat and Mike story. Just insert your new open- 
ing in front of it. 

Distrust all toastmasters. They will do you dirt. 
I remember years ago a toastmaster introducing 
me spoke at length and with spirit. At the end of 
perhaps fifteen minutes in which he had thorough- 
ly confused the audience, he said: “But why should 
I waste your time? The next speaker can do that 
much better than I can.” 

Do not shout. It is wholly unnecessary, and it is 
hard on the throat. Speak, instead, in your or- 
dinary voice to the man who is sitting back near 
the rear door. Speak to him directly and intimately. 
And your voice will carry. 

Never, never, forget to close your speech with 
the other story, a Negro yarn this time. Be careful 
not to try to imitate the Negro dialect, or the Irish 
dialect in the earlier story, unless you are a mem- 
ber in good standing of one of those races. And 
when you do finish, do not make the mistake of 
sitting down at once. This, for two reasons: (1) 
Someone may think to remove the saucer with the 
dead cigar in it from your chair; and (2) the lull 
in the uproar will almost always startle three or 
four more people into wakefulness in time for them 
to join in the applause. After a full ten seconds, 
in which you glare at your audience, grin sudden- 
ly, say, “I thank you,” and sit down. 

Isn’t that much easier than what you have been 
trying to do? 


MR. LEWIS GOES “PURITAN” 








AS a dramatic critic, I used to dally with the art 
for art’s sake theory, but slowly abandoned it for 
the Puritan attitude of art for the improvement 
of men’s soul. I was already confirmed in that at- 
titude when I began writing for the Interracial 
Review. I stated it in my first article as the point 
of view from which I intended to discuss plays. I 
do not know anything about the nature or origin 
of Oriental drama, or African or primitive drama, 
but the two main streams of drama in the Western 
world both had their source in religion. Greek 
drama grew out of their religious celebrations and 
modern drama grew out of the mystery plays 
which priests used to make the message of the 
Gospels clear to an illiterate populace. Drama at 
its best, I believe, still retains a high religious con- 
tent. 

What is true of drama, I believe, is also true of 
art in general. It is the religious element in art 
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which makes it the highest form of human ex- 
pression, next to pure religion. It tends to exalt 
and purify our spirits, to lend us courage, helps to 
clarify our moral problems and strengthens our 
ideals. The extent to which the religious element 
is present in any specific medium or given work 
of art is the measure of its merit. When the re- 
ligious element is wholly absent the thing is not 
art; it is only a play or a book or a mannikin. 

At a glance, this may seem to make art and re- 
ligion identical. I do not mean that. Obviously, re- 
ligion has numerous forms of expression, of which 
art is only one. All religion is not art but all art 
is religious. Since I have held this view a dozen 
years it has become almost second nature to me. 

No one, of course, can tell precisely when a hobby 
or an amusement becomes art, modeling becomes 
sculpture, any more than we can name the pre- 
cise second when night becomes day. We only know 
when it is definitely night or day. Moral purpose 
has been so generally absent from movies that until 
recently I have been inclined to assert that they 
definitely were not art. But pictures like Swanee 
River, Young Mr. Lincoln, and probably others, 
indicate a slowly accelerating trend toward ma- 
turity. 

I welcome the change as one for the better. It 
means that the modern world has at last discovered 
a really popular art, a democratic art, an art within 
the range of popular understanding and the popu- 
lar purse. The totalitarian nations, I suspect, made 
the discovery ahead of us, and choked it at birth. 
In our country, with its democratic traditions, there 
is no intrinsic peril in a popular art. Indeed, I am 
convinced that art, whether esoteric or popular, is 
always wholesome. 

But the movies are a vehicle which can easily 
be diverted from art to propaganda. There is a 
source of danger. Once the movies commit them- 
selves to controversy, as well as to entertainment 
and art, sociological quacks will immediately pounce 
upon them, seeking to convert the world to some 
variation of Ham and Eggs, Ku Kluxism or “Chris- 
tian” Frontism. If they encounter no intelligent 
opposition, the panacea merchants and nostrum 
mongers will sweep us into some kind of totali- 
tarianism, via the back door. And many Catholics, 
ignorant of the fact that the Church possesses the 
sanest social doctrine extant, even ignorant of the 
fact that the Church has any social doctrine at 
all, will enlist in their ranks. I suspect that a similar 
condition existed in Italy, where good Catholics are 
also good Fascists, and Austria, where good Cath- 
olics thought they could also be good Nazis. 

But do we really have to let the charlatans, Ku 
Kluxers and camouflaged Marxians monopolize this 
new powerful instrument of propaganda? If the 
movies can be used to propagate spurious economic 
ideas, they can be used to propagate sound economic 
ideas. Have we no Chestertons among us, capable 
of exposing the fallacies of the mountebanks? 

This thing is getting too long and does not hang 
together well. I hope, however, that it gives some 
general idea of what I am driving at. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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COOPERATIVE ORDER 
WITHOUT CHRISTIAN LAW 


For WHat Do We Ficut? By Norman Angell. Har- 

per and Bros. $2.50 
BRITAIN is fighting to defeat Hitler and to free Europe 
from the menace of recurrent aggressions. British states- 
men have said so and we are not in a mood to quarrel 
with them. It is obvious, however, that the achievement 
of the first objective does not necessarily imply that 
Europe will be free from the evils for which Hitlerism 
stands. In 1914, also, many people believed that the 
simple defeat of Germany and the destruction of Kaiser- 
ism would free the world. Kaiserism was destroyed. We 
did not get something better, but something worse. It 
is therefore pertinent to inquire whether the tragedy 
of twenty years ago will be repeated. Will the defeat of 
Hitler merely inaugurate another two decades of inter- 
national anarchy, ending in another war? 

Sir Norman believes that the emergence of the dic- 
tators was very largely due to the failure of the Euro- 
pean nations to create an international society which 
would ensure, by its collective power, the security of 
each member. Collective defense not having been realized 
after Versailles, dynamic nations were led to rely each 
upon its own individual power, thus precipitating com- 
petition for strategic frontiers irrespective of the de- 
sires of minorities, competition for self-sufficiency and 
for power preponderance. The worship of force and 
violence thus became justified on grounds of national 
self-preservation. 

Britain and France consistently refused to accept the 
same risks for the defense of the international order 
which they would readily have accepted to repel attack 
upon their own territorial possessions. Such an attitude, 
Sir Norman argues, must make law, and ultimately 
defense, impossible. He concludes that the tragedy of 
the past twenty years can be avoided only if Britain 
can persuade the neutral world and ultimately the Ger- 











ALONG A LITTLE WAY 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


The journey of a soul is always in- 
teresting; no two travel the same 
road to universal truth. Mrs. Keyes 
in this little book does not examine 
the doctrine nor plunge into dogma. 
She simply carries you along on her 
path to Rome. 


This charming apologia of Mrs. 
Keyes the convert, sheds much in- 
teresting light on Mrs. Keyes the 
author. It is the deeply spiritual story 
of a soul, written in the same style 
and with the same sureness of touch 
that have made her other books best 
sellers in two countries. 


$1.25 
At All Catholic Bookstores 
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man people that the principle for which it is now fight- 
ing will be a permanent feature of its future policy; 
that in future British power will be used to resist ag- 
gression by the defense of its victims even though the 
aggression is not aimed directly either at Britain or 
the British Empire. 

Pope Benedict XV long ago stated the principle of 
cooperative defense, the principle of the collective re- 
sponsibility of a united community of nations for the 
protection of each of its members. The major defect in 
Sir Norman’s familiar thesis is that, unlike Benedict, 
he fails to recognize the fact that the establishment of 
a cooperative order, if it is to succeed, must be “founded 
on the Christian law in all that regards justice and 
charity.” JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
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Weston, Mass. Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Incorporation under the laws of the State of Massachusetts, with full powers to 
confer Collegiate Degrees. Standard course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts, Bachelor of Letters. Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, and Bachelor 
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The Missal--*1-% Postpaid 


Pray the Mass! Use The Missal for Sun- 
days and the principal feasts of the year. 
Contains prayers for Mass, Confession, 
Communion, Rosary, Way of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, etc. 440 pages with attractive 
black imitation leather cover; 6% x 3% 
inches in size and only ¥% inch thick; pages 
of fine bible paper with gold edges; 3 place 
markers. A practical, useful, beautiful, de- 
votional book. An ideal gift. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 


THE REALITY 
ROBED IN FANCY 


PorTRAIT OF JENNIE. By Robert Nathan. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $2 
WHEN a novelist with a touch of poetic genius gets to 
musing “why the sun should rise each morning on a 
new day instead of upon the old day over again,” the WILDERMANN COMPANY 
result is a very captivating little story called Portrait 
of Jennie. To the realist the story is just sheer impos- 33 Barclay Street Now Verk, 0. ¥. 
sibility, and there’s an end on’t. To the pseudo-philoso- 
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pher, it is metaphysics slightly soured by poesy. To the 
rest of us it is a delightful fancy peopled by lovable 
and real characters, and acted through with simplicity 
and quiet charm. No small part of the charm is the sly 
manner in which fantasy edges its unnoticed way into 
reality. 

Eben Adams was a struggling young artist on the 
verge of despair over “the world’s indifference not to 
his hunger or his pain, but to the very life which is in 
him,” when Jennie crossed his path. She was just a little 
girl playing hop-scotch in the damp mist of a winter 
evening that hung over a lonely park. There was some- 
thing of the past in her eyes and in her clothes. She 
did not “know time very well,” and she was in a hurry 
to grow up to be as old as Eben who was twenty-eight. 
And she did grow, amazingly, with each successive ap- 
pearance, and covered twenty years in half as many 
months and half again as many visits. A strange crea- 
ture she remains throughout, an indistinct yet very ap- 
pealing little being from the past struggling into the 
future and rushing through the present. 

That is the fancy. The rest is real: the sharply etched 
scenery of city and country and seaside; the love of 
Eben and Jennie; above all, the characters. Adams him- 
self is very real with the flowering of his art and his 
very human pondering on questions of Time and In- 
finity and God. Gus Meyer, the Jewish taxi driver, is a 
real scene-stealer, whose thoughts wander easily from 
the elegance of pig’s knuckles to an explanation of God's 
choice of His Chosen People. “We were chosen because 
we were tough; and He needed us like that, so we could 
tell the world about Him. Well, the world don’t want to 
listen; they want it their way. So they kick us around. 
God don’t care; He says just keep on telling them.” 
There is a straightforwardness and familiarity in Gus’ 
dealing with the Divinity slightly reminiscent of the 
Saints. “What you want to ask yourself is what God 
thinks about it?” he tells Eben. And there is that de- 
lightful answer to one of Eben’s questions about God: 
“I wouldn’t put it past Him.” 

“Sooner or later,” says the author, “God asks His ques- 
tion: are you for me or against me. And the artist must 
have some answer or feel his heart break for what he 
cannot say.” Robert Nathan has his answer or is grop- 
ing his way toward the answer which reconciles God’s 
guiding providence with man’s free will. It is well that 
he has put his groping so artistically into a fantasy, for 
the world that loves reality cannot face the real that is 
not robed in fancy. JOHN P. DELANEY 


A PLEA FOR 
THE NORTHLANDS 


SCANDINAVIA: THE BACKGROUND FOR NEUTRALITY. By 

Alma Luise Olson. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 
THIS little book has its merits. It is an admirable 
specimen of that form of historical approach which has 
become more progressively frequent in recent years, 
where the authors dwell to a considerable extent upon 
social and economic conditions. Timeliness and good 
workmanship characterize the volume. It is based on 
the author’s extensive travels in the Baltic countries dur- 
ing the past twelve years. It is organized with consider- 
able skill, divided in sectional form, and vigorously writ- 
ten. There are good brief summaries of Baltic national 
histories, Baltic individualism, its geography, and its 
culture. 

The portrayal of the chief political personages of the 
Baltic States in recent years and the numerous vignettes 
of other Scandinavian celebrities such as Nobel, Grieg, 
Nansen, and even of Kreuger, contribute more to the 
book than the references to the Sagas. Miss Olson’s 
thorough accord with contemporary views concerning 
history is shown by the fact that she stresses the lib- 
eralism of the North, the cooperatives, the economic re- 




















sources, the labor problems and their solution through 
— tion, the standards of living, and the adult edu- 
cation. 

Students of Scandinavia will welcome this book, but 
will regret some of its deficiencies. For the author, 
though skilfully depicting some noble patterns of Scan- 
dinavian life, richly embroidering them at times with 
the thread of fancy, and to a good degree holding up 
the mirror to nature, fails in some respects. These fail- 
ures do not lie so much in the existence of a few slips 
in the writing (e.g. the statement that the Soviets recog- 
nized Finnish Independence in 1916, and the anachronis- 
tic expression the Galilean Eppur si muove), but in some 
assumptions which are made. 

Her assumption that nations can and should remain 
permanently neutral under any circumstances is un- 
founded ethically and historically. She assumes that a 
culture, such as that of the Scandinavians, which is 
marked by an alarming decline in the birth rate is 
salubrious enough. Her major assumption is that the 
religion of humanism is sufficient for a country, and 
the chief emphasis should be put upon politics and 
economics. In this regard I recall a statement made by 
a prominent contemporary English statesman thai “im- 
portant as political and economic questions are, the re- 
ligious question is ultimately the most fundamental of 
the whole lot.” However, the warmth of Miss Olson’s 
plea for Scandinavia tends to melt and dissipate the 


force of this frigid Northern philosophy. 
Patrick J. HIGGINS 


SIGNAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Historica, Recorps aND Srupies. Vor. XXX. The 

United States Catholic Historical Society. New York. 

1939 
TRIBUTES to the late president of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, and to a member of the 
executive committee, begin this volume of Records and 
Studies. There follows a study of the Irish Parliament 
and the American Revolution by Dr. Leo Stock. Draw- 
ing upon hitherto unpublished sources he shows that 
American and Irish grievances were similar, and that the 
Irish people entertained a degree of sympathy for 
America, but that the Irish Parliament was so complete- 
ly under British domination that no official expression 
of sympathy was forthcoming. Moreover, the creation 
of seventeen new peers in one day and the augment- 
ing of the pension list by £11,250 insured a compliant 
parliament and precluded all opposition to British policy 
in America. A modern ring attaches to the statement 
that England laid an embargo on Irish ports “on pre- 
tence that the American colonists were clandestinely 
receiving provisions”; modern, too, seems the remark 
of Dennis Daly “that England would sacrifice us that 
America might be distressed.” 

Several minor articles are followed by the most im 
portant contribution of the volume, a scholarly considera- 
tion of The Protestant Tutor, A Forerunner of Benjamin 
Harris’ New England Primer, by Sister Mary Augustina 
Ray, B.V.M., and a photostatic reproduction from the 
first edition in the British Museum. In the tradition 
created and perpetuated by The Protestant Tutor the 
author finds explanation for the opposition to Ambas- 
sador Kennedy’s presence at the coronation of Pius XII, 
objection to national troops at the funeral of Cardinal 
Hayes, and criticism of the adjournment of Congress 
on the death of Pius XI. For this book is in method 
and content an epitome of the English historical tradi- 
tion which more or less openly regards the Pope as 
Anti-Christ. 

In English households The Protestant Tutor joined the 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs to form a hallowed 
trio. Millions of copies were sold, and thus a legend 
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bitterly hostile to “popery” was broadcast. Illustra- 
tions supplementing the text could not but impress the 
plastic minds of children, and arouse such fear, dis- 
trust and hatred as would endure through life. While 
the New England Primer was smaller and less virulent 
than its prototype, its purpose and effect were much 
the same. Small wonder then that a similar tradition 
was created in the colonies, and endures in moderated 
form. The tragedy is that not a few of those who in- 
herited this tradition have not yet come to realize that 
their understanding of the Papacy and things Catholic 
is a gross caricature. CHARLES H. METZGER 


OscaR WILDE AND THE YELLOW NINETIES. By Frances 

Winwar. Harper and Bros. $3.50 
“IT is a pity that Wilde still tempts men to write lives 
of him,” wrote Bernard Shaw to Lord Alfred Douglas 
in 1931. Frances Winwar has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion, and in telling the story leans heavily on the biogra- 
phy by Frank Harris, and Carson the Advocate, by Ed- 
ward Marjoribanks. There is little profit in rehearsing 
Wilde’s “wretched debaucheries with guttersnipes,” to 
quote Shaw again, but Miss Winwar never oversteps the 
bounds of good taste in interpreting the decadent nine- 
ties. 

The late Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, O.S.B., 
has corroborated the story that Wilde was received into 
the Church shortly before his death, “and died,” writes 
Miss Winwar, “as many of his immediate contemporaries 
were to die—in the bosom of the Church on foreign 
soil.” One of these contemporaries was that misguided 
genius who in a letter to his publisher, signed “Aubrey 
Beardsley—in my death agony,” wrote: “I implore you 
destroy all copies of Lysistrata and bad drawings... . 
By all that is holy, all obscene drawings.” Unfortunately, 
the publisher was deaf to this pathetic appeal. 

What is new in this volume, although not of great 
importance, is an account of a visit paid by Wilde to 
Walt Whitman in the Mickle Street cottage in Camden. 
Wilde entertained his host with stories about Morris, 
Rossetti, Swinburne and Tennyson, and Whitman be- 
came “uncommonly sympathetic” after Wilde told him 
that only two men in America, Whitman and Emerson, 
were considered poets by the English. Wilde “put Whit- 
man first. Deep in his heart, Whitman concurred,” and 
mixed a glass of milk punch for this discerning young 
man from Oxford, via Trinity College, Dublin. On the 
whole, this well-written chronicle is not milk punch, but 
small beer. Pau. L. BLAKELY 


TESTAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP. By Vera Brittain. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE subject of Vera Brittain’s Testament of Friend- 
ship, Winifred Holtby, lived her brief but prolific literary 
life at a time when the world was moving at a fast, 
dizzying pace. As a child of her times, this gifted young 
writer felt the influence of the social and political move- 
ments which went on about her. She became, in fact, 
a definite part of them, hungering always for the mo- 
ment when she might add her thought to help in clarify- 
ing bewildering situations and solving perplexing prob- 
lems. Hers was a life of intense activity, deep, sympa- 
thetic feeling. As a girl in her teens she volunteered for 
nursing work during the World War. After service in 
France she returned for courses in post-War Oxford, 
from which she emerged with determinations to become 
a writer. A woman of self-forgetfulness, she had none- 
theless an unshakeable self-assurance which led her to 
success. 

By nature a happy soul, Miss Holtby gives no evidence 
of this characteristic in her writings. With the publica- 
tion of her first novel, Anderby Wold, the attention of 
reviewers was turned upon her with predictions of 
greater future success. This success was not long in 
coming; it was brought in on the wings of South Rid- 
ing, a volume which gained international fame for its 
author. This volume shows her as a creator of men and 
women “in the likeness of our human frailties, our 
superb loyalties, our brave and pathetic aspirations.” 
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It is by far her best work, and because of it the County 
of York may be said to belong to her, as London belongs 
to Charles Dickens and as Sussex belongs to Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 

In portraying the life of her friend, Vera Brittain 
writes with an understanding insight that comes from 
a close intimacy. What critics may have missed she has 
incorporated into her splendid story of friendship and 
literary aspirations. The verses with which she intro- 
duces her various chapters tell much of that tale, form- 
ing a sort of threnodic overtone to the lines that follow. 
Uncertain of man’s immortality, Miss Brittain unfor- 
tunately ends her finely written biography on a flat and 
disappointing note. JosEePH R. N. MAxWELL 


Marusia. Translated by Florence Randal Livesay 

from the Ukrainian of Hrihory Kvitka. E. P. Dutton 

and Co. $2 
FROM far-off Ukrainia comes this charming love story, 
written over a hundred years ago, cherished by the 
people as one of their classics, and now made available 
in English. Marusia’s father is rich and he resolutely re- 
fuses to let his darling child marry her lover Vasyl be- 
cause the young man will soon be called away for mili- 
tary service. Vasyl is poor and the only hope is that he 
will find a way to raise money enough to hire some one 
to take his place in the army. After months of separa- 
tion and uncertainty Vasyl returns with the glad news 
that he has proved himself so efficient in business that 
his employer has guaranteed the money for the sub- 
stitute. The wedding day is fixed and all arrangements 
are made when a new turn of events leads to the final 
tragedy. 

Racial customs are pictured in detail, especially those 
accompanying marriages and funerals, and many bits 
of folk-songs help to convey the spirit of the people. 
But above all, emphasis is laid upon the religious faith 
of the people that gives nobility, strength and beauty 
to their lives. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


Bo.ero: THE Lire or Maurice Rave.. By Madeleine 

B. Goss. Henry Holt and Co. $3 
DURING the last few years the relentless beating-beat- 
ing of the drums in the Spanish dance, Bolero, has fas- 
cinated countless listeners, whether music lovers or not. 
It has been frequently repeated by all kinds of orches- 
tras, from symphony to jazz, and has made the name of 
Ravel famous throughout the world. Maurice Ravel pre- 
sented it for the first time at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, in November 1928, and at once it created a sensa- 
tion. He, himself, considered it one of the least im- 
portant of his works—“an experiment in a very spe- 
cial and limited direction.” 

This very informative biography by Madeleine B. Goss 
is the first to be written of Ravel in English. Through 
her personal acquaintance with members of his family 
and many intimate friends, Mrs. Goss has had access 
to facts and charming anecdotes hitherto unpublished. 
Ravel’s mother was a Basque, while his father was a 
Swiss; the elder of their two sons, Maurice, was born 
in Ciboure, a Basque village, on March 7, 1875, but the 
family moved to Paris when he was but a few months 
old. The musical education of the boy began when he 
was seven, and he became a persistent and tireless work- 
er. About 1903 he associated himself with a group of 
ardent young musicians who called themselves Les 
Apaches. They desired to break away from the old forms 
in music, as the painters and sculptors of France were 
doing at that time. 

After his years of increasing success in Paris, he was 
persuaded to tour America in the spring of 1928. He was 
favorably impressed with everything, and was particu- 
larly delighted with American jazz, which he considered 
one of the most important contributions to modern mu- 
sic. Ravel died on December 28, 1937. In spite of his 
extremely reserved manner and apparently cold ex- 
terior, he left many devoted admirers of his numerous 
exquisite piano and orchestral works. 
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THEATRE 


THE FIFTH COLUMN. “The love scenes,” says one of 
our leading New York newspaper critics, “are Mr. Hem- 
ingway at his best.” This is so extraordinary a state- 
ment to any spectator who remembers the text and the 
action of The Fifth Column, produced by the Theatre 
Guild at the Alvin Theatre, that I am taking it up for 
discussion before making any other comment on the 
production. 

For the so-called “love scenes” begin with the rape 
of the innocent and inexperienced heroine by the hero, 
who is very drunk indeed; and that outrage is so de 
tailed that only the drop of the curtain on the first of 
six scenes in the first act saves the stunned audience 
from following it to its immediate climax. 

That is the first “love scene.” The next takes place 
the following morning, during which Mr. Hemingway’s 
hero, sober at last, admits that the heroine is justified 
in her attitude of resentment and maidenly remoteness 
when again he bursts into her hotel bedroom, this time 
to apologize! 

The third “love scene” occurs a few hours later, when 
she meets him in a café to ask help for her brother, a 
missing soldier in the Loyalist army. (Mr. Hemingway’s 
sympathies are with the Loyalists.) A few hours later, 
the same day, heroine meets hero in the fourth and last 
“love scene.” In this they agree to marry and go back 
to America together, as our young hero has abruptly 
discovered that he loves her. Need I add that she now 
loves him, or rather Mr. Hemingway thinks she does? 

But when she has packed her two handbags and joy- 
ously departed for their next rendezvous, word comes 
that Franco has won the war and that our hero is free 
to “walk out.” From the first he has been extremely 
critical of the war and of almost everybody in it. He has 
voiced his critical opinions every time he opened his 
mouth. Also, to repeat an important point, he has agreed 
to meet and marry the wronged damsel. But he forgets 
all these things when he learns that the Loyalists are 
entrenched at Madrid and are still fighting there. 

Max, his comrade in arms (beautifully played by Lee 
J. Cobb, by the way) is to fight with them. Our hero’s 
lounging figure straightens, his eyes flash. He has not 
liked the Loyalists; he has not believed in them; he 
has not liked the war; he has really not approved of 
anybody in it. The wronged girl and her two suitcases 
are waiting for him only a few miles away. But, for 
some mysterious reason which Mr. Hemingway ap- 
parently thinks he understands, our hero forgets all 
about the girl and the outrage and his promise and his 
criticisms. He takes his stand with Max to defend Mad- 
rid as the forlorn hope of the Loyalists, and the curtain 
falls on his decision. Personally, I hope he got killed in 
Madrid. I cannot fancy any country or any human be 
ing that would have any good use for him. 

I admit that Franchot Tone plays the part superbly, 
giving it the hardness, the recklessness, the cruelty 
which the author thinks the war developed in his hero, 
but which the hero clearly shows were in him all the 
time. “A hard-boiled guy,” “a twenty-minute egg,” would 
have been the hero’s truthful description of himself; and 
that is the way Mr. Tone’s interpretation rightly presents 
him. 

The Theatre Guild’s production and company are, of 
course, admirable. So is Lee Strasberg’s direction. An 
interesting return to the stage is that of Lenore Ulric, 
who gives an excellent study of a female camp follower. 
Katherine Locke, a fine actress, is confused by the con- 
tradictions of her incredible réle, but she does the best 
anyone could with it: and Lee Cobb dims most of the 
other players by his really brilliant performance. 

But I do not like The Fifth Column. Possibly the reader 
has suspected this. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








TOO MANY HUSBANDS. This is an essay in thoughtless 
laughter such as one might logically have expected from 
a Somerset Maugham treatment of the Enoch Arden 
theme. Its forte is that pyrotechnical brand of wit which 
is vulgarly exciting but which produces neither warmth 
nor illumination, and director Wesley Ruggles’ further 
attempts to make the production sparkle consist in pok- 
ing fun at any serious aspect of marriage that presents 
itself. There is a desperate nonchalance about the affair 
which does not conceal the slightness of its plot. When 
a supposedly dead husband turns up to find his wife 
happily remarried, the lady tries to have her wedding 
cake and eat it too. The matter is thrown indecorously 
before the courts after the wife has found the choice 
offered to her too difficult. Jean Arthur, Melvyn Douglas 
and Fred MacMurray wrestle some irreverent fun out 
of the situation with light hearts and heads to match. 
As a matter of fact, the mood of this piece is so airy that 
its irresponsible attitude toward marriage may be passed 
over for the strained and tasteless joke that it is. The 
film unintentionally succeeds in being a satire, not on 
the institution of marriage but on some of its peculiar 
inmates. There is nothing of value in it for intelligent 
adults. (Columbia) 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE IRISH. The Irish are a 
long-suffering people, so they may not mind too much 
this dubious tribute which was all too obviously designed 
to serve a special occasion. It is an inconsequential film 
but there is enough humor of situation and dialog to 
make up for its superficial interpretation of the Irish 
character. A retired policeman is maneuvered into local 
politics by his daughter who, thereupon, introduces the 
chief complication by marrying the Scot who supplanted 
her father on the force. In the excitement of the elec- 
tion and the birth of an heir, however, her betrayal is 
forgiven. Lloyd Bacon has been careful to play on all 
the stock responses throughout the action. Thomas 
Mitchell dominates the scene with a performance which 
carries individual conviction and humor, and Priscilla 
Lane, Dennis Morgan and Alan Hale are capable in 
thinner rdéles. This will amuse tolerant adults. (Warner) 


THE GHOST COMES HOME. The time-honored and 
rather threadbare theme of the turning worm provides 
a pleasant but uneven vehicle for Frank Morgan’s 
talents. The moments of comedy in the film emphasize 
the poor choice of the producers who have made an in- 
different comedy-drama out of basically farcical mate- 
rial. In this reading of the fable, an unassertive husband 
suffers the domestic tyranny of a nagging wife and the 
impositions of sponging relatives until his daughter’s 
romance with an orchestra leader paves the way for a 
crisis. His rediscovery of the supremacy of the male 
is amusingly handled by William Thiele and the whole 
series of incidents would have profited from a bolder 
treatment. Billie Burke turns shrewish for the occasion 
and, with Ann Rutherford, Frank Albertson, Donald 
Meek and Reginald Owen, helps Mr. Morgan compose a 
passably diverting family attraction. (MGM) 


THE ROAD TO SINGAPORE. There is enough evidence 
of comedy talent in this South Sea farce to make one 
regret the cheap use to which it is constantly put. Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope are effective foils for one an- 
other’s stylized delivery but their lines are too often 
double-edged. The plot, involving the escape from a 
society match of a bored heir and his sojourn among 
the palms, is rather absurd. Dorothy Lamour is the is- 
land charmer. A Hollywood approximation of a native 
ceremonial dance is a most offensive item in this point- 
less production. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzmMorris 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus Borperinc oN Hupson River 








FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


IMustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 





3. Modern fire-proof build- 


ings. 


4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 


S. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 














HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


OCT TS TT TT SP ee 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 


wr ee ee a a a 














Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upon 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 




















Has Your Parish An 
Altar Boys’ Society? 


ST. JOHN BERCHMANS’ 
SANCTUARY SOCIETY 


Approved by the Church under the patronage of 
St. John Berchmans. 


Official Manual 
The official manual is attractively bound in 
prayer-book form, red leatherette, with red 
under gold edges, price, 37¢ postpaid; $3.60 
per doz. 
Altar Boys’ Badges 
A special enameled Badge for members of 
the Society. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 
Diploma of Membership 

Size suitable for framing. Se ea.; 50c a doz. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road New York, N. Y. 





AMERICA MARCH 23, 1940 








EVENTS 


WITH the decline in the human birth rate, there appears 
to be a notable increase in the number of verbal babies. 
. . . New words being conceived for the United States 
language seem to be more than filling the gap created 
by the death of elderly and middle-aged words... . 
Among the most recent newcomers is shoetrician, which 
Texas cobblers appropriated. . . . Whooptician has ap- 
peared to eventually displace the aging word cheer- 
leader. . . . Pouring out of the war zone into the United 
States dialect are such lusty infants as blackout, blitz- 
krieg, lebensraum, war-of-nerves, sitzkrieg and others. 
... At the same time venerable words are losing their 
old meanings, taking on new connotations. Words of this 
class are experiencing a sort of reincarnation, as they 
breathe their last in the old meaning, and are reborn in 
the new. . . . The word liberal is a conspicuous example 
of this phenomenon of verbal reincarnation. Until a 
short time ago, to call a man a liberal was compli- 
mentary. It signified he was broad-minded, tolerant of 
the viewpoint of others, sincerely, genuinely, rationally 
progressive. The word liberal today is gradually coming 
to connote the very opposite of its former meaning... . 
Another expression exemplifying the process of verbal 
reincarnation is: academic freedom. Academic freedom 
formerly signified a hearing in our schools and colleges 
for all respectable viewpoints. It now means a hearing 
for the irreligious viewpoint; a complete gagging of the 
religious viewpoint. .. . 

As these verbal newcomers grow up and begin running 
around in our United States dialect, the newspapers will 
no doubt be publishing dispatches that would seem 
strange to us now.... 


Dispatch. A record erowd packed the stadium yesterday 
for the annual gridiron clash between Myne College and 
Yure University. Attempting a war-of-nerves in the first 
quarter, the Yure eleven line poured a verbal barrage of 
insults at the Myne line before each play. Angered and 
confused by the volley of personal insults, the efficiency 
of the Myne line was reduced. Yure forwards opened up 
huge pieces of lebensraum for Yure halfbacks to blitz- 
krieg through. In vain did Myne whoopticians strive to 
bolster up the spirit of Myne players. In the first half, 
Yure warriors scored three touchdowns, while Myne pig- 
skinners were blackedout in a sitzkrieg induced by the 
war-of-nerves. Furnished with counter insults during the 
intermission, Myne gridders came to life. Joe (The Bif- 
fer) Jones, finding lebensraum off tackle, broke away 
for a seventy-yard blitzkrieg. Joe later booticianed the 
ball for an eighty-yard punt. Joe’s father, a local shoe- 
trician, and his mother, a former beautician and cos- 
metician, attended the game. Joe, who comes from a 
long line of shoetricians and beauticians, will become a 
cosmetician after graduation. His brother, Bill, is Head 
Whooptician at Myne College... . 


Dispatch. George J. Smudge yesterday sued the Daily 
Bugle for libel, charging that the paper had twice called 
him a liberal. Mr. Smudge issued the following state- 
ment: “There are no grounds whatever for the Bugle’s 
accusation. I have never been a liberal. I have always 
striven to be tolerant.” The Bugle owner declared he had 
ordered his editor to designate Smudge merely as a 
bigot; admitted that the editor had gone too far in cail- 
ing Smudge a liberal... . 


Dispatch. Replying to the demand of religious leaders 
that students of Yure University be permitted to learn 
something of the arguments favoring religion, President 
Spiff declared: “We long ago adopted a policy of aca- 
demic freedom and therefore cannot expose our students 
to the influence of religion. Atheistic teaching alone is 
tolerated under academic freedom.” Mr. Spiff is secre- 
tary of the Committee to Promote Tolerance in America. 
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NOTICE (Advertising rate for Novices 

6 cents per word, including 
wame and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notice which must be in accord with policies of America. 
Notices mast be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or layman 
in pleasant private home with faeilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. 
References exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: 
Doctor, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








PLEASE send Catholic Magazine, etc., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 








CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged, 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 11lth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (University 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 








LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish. 

German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 

the 27 important languages. The world-famous Lingua- 

phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 

a Institute, 59A Radio City, New 
ork, N. Y. 








INSTRUCTIONAL! Devotional! Interesting! Amusing! 
A new Catholic Monthly. The entire family will enjoy it. 
Only one dollar a year. The Stigmatine Magazine, 554 
Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 








PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED copy of America for February 26, 1938. Also 
THe CatHoic MIND for 1939 Nos. 866 and 876 of Volume 
37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 No. 2 of Volume 18; 
1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 No. 12 of Volume 12. 
The America Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











